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fone Shichly fersonne! 


Vacations as Usual? 


ls industry justified 
in granting ‘‘vaeations as usual’’ to 
war workers this summer? What gen- 
eral policy is being adopted on this 
point ? 

There two schools of 
thought on the question, both arguing 
from the same premise. They agree 
that production needs are the primary 
consideration; but one holds that work- 
ers cannot maintain their efficiency 
without some break in the year’s grind, 
while the other thinks of the usual 
‘*two weeks with pay’’ as a loss in 
man-hours, pure and simple. 

Donald Nelson inclines to the former 
view, although he has warned that 
there must be no shutdowns. He has 
suggested that companies maintain pro- 
duetion during the summer by having 
employees not on vacation put in more 
overtime than usual; by training sub- 
stitutes for workers who are to be given 
vacations; or by spreading vacations 
over the whole summer, or even over 
the whole year. In his opinion, ‘*some 
rest period’’ is needed if workers are 
to maintain peak output indefinitely. 

The experience of Great Britain ap- 
pears to support Mr. Nelson’s view. 
The government there, which has had 
an opportunity to study the effects of 
all-out production for a long time, has 
announced that one week’s leave should 
be given during the vear with one-day 
breaks on Easter Monday, Whitmonday 
and August Bank Holiday and two days 
at Christmas or the New Year. 


seem to be 
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In this country the trend seems to be 
toward granting vacations in every case 
in which it is possible to do so, al- 
though some companies are giving their 
workers extra pay in lieu of time off. 
At the Carborundum Company in Ni- 
agara Falls, for instanee, none of the 
firm’s 4,000 employees will get a va- 
cation this vear, but those with one 
to three years’ service will receive an 
extra week’s pay and those with more 
than three years’ service will be given 
two weeks’ pay. Another company 
which is following a similar plan is the 
Westclox Division of the General Time 
Instruments Corporation, where em- 
plovees working on war contracts will 
receive a week’s pay if they have been 
with the company from one to five vears 
and two weeks’ pay if they have been 
there more than five vears. 

While the production aspect is para- 
mount, another point has arisen to com- 
plicate the whole question. Train and 
bus accommodations will be at a pre- 
mium, even if no restrictions on travel 
are announced; hordes of industrial and 
oftice workers turned loose for a rush 
toward the seaside or the mountains 
will not help matters much. To cope 
with this problem, many firms are stag- 
eering vacations over a longer period 
and giving their employees time off 
earlier or later in the season. It has 
also been suggested that vacations be 
started in the middle of the week, since 
traftie loads during 


the peak occur 


weekends. 
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Employee Blood Banks 


if 

I. save the lives of 
thousauds of soldiers and sailors who 
will be wounded in this war, the Red 
Cross is seeking to enroll 200,000 vol- 
untary blood donors by July. In line 
with this humane endeavor, a growing 
number of companies are registering 
employees who wish to donate at least 
a pint of their blood. Boosters of the 
campaign inelude Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corporation, Schenley Distillers 
Corporation, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co, and Standard Oil Company of 
Ohio. 

Typical of the company programs is 
that of the Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation. A-M volunteers obtain 
registration blanks at the personnel of- 
fiee, and the day and hour for the blood 
donation is agreed on by the Red Cross 
and the donors. The process takes 
about half an hour, including a 15- 
minute rest period. Following the tak- 
ing of blood, refreshments are served 
and the donor goes about his business 
as usual. 

As a result of the newly devised 
method of converting blood into dry 
plasma, the donor need not be present 
at the transfusion; and matching of 
blood types is unnecessary. The plasma 
keeps for at least five years without 
refrigeration. Mixed with distilled 
water, it can be injected into the 
wounded in field hospitals, on board 
ship, or at the scene of an accident 
without delay. 


* 


Women Workers 


in Nazi Germany 


Dcsme. it seems 
clear from many reports, has not hesi- 
tated to work its labor as hard as is 
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humanly—or inhumanly—possible, and 
while management in this country would 
searcely care to emulate the Hitlerian 
example, a study of German experience 
goes far to indicate the point at which 
lengthened hours result in diminishing 
production returns. Particularly in- 
teresting to employers who are plan- 
ning to hire large numbers of women 
will be a report on the employment of 
women in Germany which appears in 
the monthly journal of the Industrial 
Welfare Society (London). 

Even Der Fuehrer, it appears, could 
not force women to become satisfactory 
night-shitt workers. When night shifts 
were introduced, absenteeism among 
married women workers rose as high 
as 50 per cent in some cases; so, for the 
most part, the double day shift sched- 
ule is preferred. Under this system 
there are two shifts between the hours 
of 5 a.m. and 12 p.m. (usually between 
6 am. and 11 p.m.). In exceptional 
eases Where night-shift work is permit- 
ted, women are not supposed to work 
at night for more than a week at a 
time. 

Seven-day-week schedules, the Ger- 
mans found, also brought about greatly 
increased absenteeism. Consequently 
women were at first allowed one regu- 
lar free day a week to attend to their 
household duties, but this resulted in 
even more absenteeism because they 
continued to take unauthorized days 
off; thus it was decided that a fixed 
day off was inadvisable. The arrange- 
ment finally adopted calls for one free 
day a fortnight, to be taken at the 
worker’s own convenience after consul- 
tation with management. This has been 
found satisfactory. 

Five-hour shifts have been introduced 
in some cases to make it easier for the 
married women. Often the part-time 
employees work mornings one week and 
afternoons the next. 
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In order to shorten the working day, 
abolition of the 20-minute breaks in 
working spells of 44% to 6 hours has 
heen allowed, and a break is required 
only where the women work at least 
six hours a day. It found 
necessary to restore annual holidays 
suspended at the outbreak of the war, 
and employers have been asked to let 
women workers off when their husbands 
are home on leave—the time to be de- 
ducted from the holidays. 


was also 





* 


Oldsters Take Over 


_ en of middle- 
aged workers are finding a place in the 
bias against the older man 
yields to the imperative need for man- 
power. Hundreds of companies in both 
war and civilian industries are raising 
their age limits, at least for certain 
skilled trades, and are beginning to tap 
the pool of middle-aged labor. In many 
cases employees who had retired on 
pension are back in harness. Thus not 
only the workers over 40, but those in 
their 50’s and 60’s, are taking an out- 
standing part in the battle of produe- 
tion. 

This is 
Selective 
Hershey, 
to begin 


sun as 


as it should be, according to 
Service Director Lewis B. 
who has urged management 
now to replace youth called 
to combat with older men, men rejected 
by the Army, and women. 

‘*‘We may even get to the place 
where practically every able-bodied 
person must go,’’ declares General 
Hershey. ‘‘It won’t be June, 1942, 
but it may come. If we are to have 
an Army of 6,000,000 or 8,000,000, plus 
some manpower for the Navy, and if 
we have to allow for 25 to 35 per cent 
of rejections for physical reasons, in- 
dustry had better start thinking anu 


those who wil] 
young 


planning and training 
replace these priceless 

As early as next 
Hershey 


men,” 

October, General 
believes, this country inay 
reach the point where there are aetu- 
ally more jobs than there are people 
to fill them. However, he does not 
think that men with dependents will 
be ealled into the Army until 1943, and 
most of them not even then. But he 
warns those who escape military ser- 
vice that they should fit themselves 
into the pattern of the war effort. ‘*In 
1943,’’ he said recently, ‘* people will 
not want to see any one sitting around 


and saying, ‘I won’t play.” The peo- 
ple themselves will be demanding that 


every one do his part.’’ 


Curbing Absenteeism 


When the employee 
who has been late or absent is com- 
pelled to explain himself to a ‘* higher: 
up,’’ a marked decrease in absenteeism 
and tardiness results, one English com- 
pany has found. At the Midland Elee- 
trie Manufacturing Co., Ltd., absences 
decreased 9 per cent among the men, 
14 per cent among the women, when 
this policy was instituted, the journal 
of the Industrial Welfare Society re- 
ports. 

As soon as it is apparent that an 
employee is absent, his white clock- 
‘card is removed from the rack and sent 
to the personnel department. A_ blue 
absentee card, marked with the date 
and time at which the absence first o¢- 
curred, is substituted for it. When 
the employee returns to work, lie 
punches the blue card and enters on it 
the reason for his absence and _ notes 
whether or not he has brought a medi- 
eal certificate. The blue card can be 
exchanged for the regular white card 
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only by visiting the personnel depart- 
ment, and the visit affords an opportu- 
nity tor an interview during which rea- 
sons for the absence must be given. The 
interview also enables the personnel de- 
partment to straighten out difficulties 
which may be causing absences and to 
bring home to the individual the detri- 
mental effect of avoidable absences on 
the war effort. 


* 


Upturn in Jobs for the 
Handicapped 


In a men’s gymna- 
sium in New York City a blind man 
is employed as masseur. He was placed 
there through the U. S. Employment 
Service’s division for the physically 
handicapped. The man is not totally 
blind, and onee he had located the six 
rubbing tables he was able to function 
just as efficiently as the ordinary strap- 
ping attendant. 

The blind man has two major advan- 
tages over the regular masseur: He is 
classified as 4-F, virtually ‘‘draft- 
proot’’; he is not apt to seek a higher- 
paying war job. 

For these two reasons he typifies a 
sudden upturn across the nation in the 
employment of the erippled, the blind 
or the otherwise physically impaired, 
who are normally classified as 1-B or 
4-F. Such employment today coincides 
with increasing employment of women. 
For particular jobs, the physically han- 
dicapped man or woman is better than 
the normal individual. The men ean 
lo heavier work than women in many 
instances; the deaf or hard of hearing 
are ideal for work requiring concentra- 
tion amidst noise. For this reason, 
the handieapped worker no longer is 
limited to clerical or sedentary work ; 
he is right out on the floor at a machine. 
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The New York office, for instance, 
has placed a one-eyed man at an en- 
vine lathe; a partially blind girl works 
in a textile mill; a man with a sprained 
back is a doorman; one-armed boys 
serve as water boys on construction 
jobs, or as messengers and as clerks. 
While the initial training of such work- 
ers takes a little longer, their produe- 
tion measures up to average. 

About 40 per cent of such placements 
in New York City are skilled workers 
—principally in the metal trades. The 
demand is even greater in the nation’s 
principal war centers, according to a 
study by the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Co. A survey of east- 
ern states showed increases 
from 50 per cent over a year ago to 
300 per cent. This, of course, means 
that employment of the physically han- 
dicapped has risen much more rapidly 
than has employment in general. 

Illinois and Connecticut are two lead- 
ers in the employment of handicapped 
workers, the survey shows. Hartford’s 
war shops, particularly, readily accept 
workers with physical impairments if 
they can do the work. There they serve 
as toolmakers, machinists, inspectors, 
bench workers, as well as general fae- 
tory laborers and office workers. As a 
result, Connecticut last year showed a 
300 per cent rise in the employment 
of the handicapped over 1940. — The 
Wall Street Journal 5/6/42 


ranging 


*« 


New Rating Plan 


A company-wide pro- 
evram for appraising employees, incor- 
porating many of the tested practices 
of industry, was recently inaugurated 
by the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia. Four important features of 
this plan provide against difficulties 
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that 
some 


have contributed to the failure of 
otherwise good plans. <As_ re- 
ported in. The Standard Oiler, these are: 

Simplicity: In contrast to the com- 
plicated forms and procedures of some 
rating programs, this plan is mechani- 
cally simple and its principles may be 
readily understood. 

Mutual benefits: To merit the co- 
operative effort essential for its sue- 
cess, the plan is designed to be advan- 
tageous to both the employees and the 
company. 

Frankness: Those concerned with 
the operation of the plan are fully 
aware of the necessity of complete 
frankness in discussing its methods and 
its objectives. 

Adequate training of raters: Unitorm 
results in all departments naturally 
will depend’ on uniform understanding 
and application of rating practices. 
Thus systematic instruction and train- 


ing of raters and rating counselors has— 


been made an integral part of the plan.* 

Men who have supervisory direction 
of employees, and who are consequent- 
ly familiar with their work, are called 
together to form rating committees in 
each department. Those to be rated 
are discussed by these committeemen 
in conferences under the general su- 
pervision of appointed rating counsel- 
ors, who act as neutral chairmen of 
the sessions, stimulate and guide dis- 
cussion, bring out the reasons for dif- 
ferences of opinion and make sure they 
are considered, and see that the final 
results represent the collective opinion 
of the committeemen and that there 
are adequate explanatory notes to sup- 
port the ratings. A composite rating 
sheet for each man considered is com- 
piled by, the counselor in accordance 
with the opinions of the raters. These 
become the official rating sheets. Rat- 
ing counselors obviously must be well 


See R. S. Driver’s article on the training of 
raters beginning on page 364 of this issue. 


informed on departmental work as well 
as rating procedures. 

To assure the most satisfactory re- 
sults, counselors and raters attend 
training wherever feasible, 
and receive uniform instructions and 
training through practice ratings. In 
these eases regular conference proced- 
ure is followed except that all rating 
sheets made in these sessions are de- 
stroved. 

A rating manual, explaining the plan 
in detail, serves as a guide for raters 
and counselors and as a reference book 
for management and others concerned 
with departmental rating. 


sessions 


* 


Keeping Executives Fit 


In an attempt to 
management talent, Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania 
recently adopted a plan of thorough 
physical examinations for top supervi- 
sory executives. 

After only about 100 of these ex- 
aminations had been completed, a small 
group of top men were found to be 
suffering overstrain; several had _ bad 
hearts or potentially bad hearts. When 
the superior of this group was apprised 
of the findings, he readily agreed to 
secure additional personnel to share 
the load. Moreover, he later reported 
an inerease in ‘‘ production’? which jus- 
tified the expenditure. 

The examination is divided into three 
parts. The first of these comprises 
urinalysis, blood count, Wassermann- 
Kahn blood test, blood chemistry, tele- 
oroentgenogram of chest, and electro- 
eardiographie tracing. 

The second step is a physical examin- 
ation made with the guidance of the 
laboratory reports (generally a week 
later). A record of the family history, 


conserve its 
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the pust personal history, and the pres- 
ent personal history (habits) is made. 
If this examination indicates the need 
for any further studies, the examining 
physician must see that these are made 
before going on to the next step. 
Third, the physician writes a sum- 
mary ol the case as he sees it and pre- 
sents it to an associate on the staff for 
After consultation, the final 
report is made to the examinee, and if 
any remedial treatment is needed he is 
advised to see his own physician. In 
some cases, if the examinee consents, 
the recommendations previously agreed 
upon are taken to his superior with 
definite advice on what should be done 
for the man.—R. R. Jones, M.D., be- 
fore the Industrial Hygiene Foundation 


review. 


* 


Training Feat 


a Kleetrie 
Company has trained more than 50,000 
new employees—reeruited from virtu- 
ally every peacetime oceupation—for 
war work in the past 18 months. <Ae- 
cording to company records, some of 
those who are making the best produc- 
tion records have had little or no pre- 
vious factory experience. 

A former orchestra leader, Benny 
Rapp, now operates a huge planer in 
one of the Pennsylvania G.E. plants 
and recently received a bonus for sug- 
vesting a better way to do a job. An 
ordained Baptist minister works six 
days a week on war work in the same 
plant and on Sunday conduets services 
in his chureh. 

Operating a machine in the marine 
turbine department is a worker who for 
seven years prior to February was an 
One former chet 
runs a turret lathe; another operates a 
serew machine. 


Insurance salesman. 
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In a midwest G.E. plant, a former 
headwaitress is now leader of a dozen 
girls making fighting 
planes. Nine persons without previous 
shop experience run lathes in this plant. 
In charge of jig bore is a former farm- 
er who, asked if he had ever operated 
machine tools before, replied: ‘*Noth- 
ing but a cultivator.”’ 

In addition to its regular apprentice 
course, G.E. has three methods of train- 
ing new shop workers for war produe- 
tion. Short-time may be 
taught a single machine operation on 
a second shift; employees hired for a 
specific shop are sometimes trained on 
the job with an instructor; and a third 
method is to put the new employee to 
work as an extra man on a machine. 
In all cases, the new employee is paid 
while learning. 

Because of the shortage of highly 
skilled men, tasks which in peacetime 
were performed by a_ single expert 
worker have in many cases been broken 
down into two or three simpler opera- 
tions which can be performed by less 
skilful persons. Six weeks of instruc- 
tion qualifies the neweomer to begin 
many of the simpler forms of machine 
work, but the length of training varies 
with the complexity of the job and the 
aptitude of the individual. 


magnetos tor 


trainees 


* 


What the Men Eat 


Late last year the 
National Research Council and the Los 
Angeles County Board of Supervisors 
began a survey among employees of 
the Lockheed Aireraft Co. to find out 
whether plane plant workers were get- 
ting the right kind of food, especially 
whether they were getting sufficient vi- 
tamins. Last week ** preliminary find- 


ings’? were revealed by Dr. Henry Bor- 
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sook, who is heading the investigation. 

Dr. Borsook reports that about half 
of 1,290 employees examined so far 
show definite signs of one or more kinds 
of vitamin deficiency. The diet of de- 
fense workers, he believes, lies some- 
where between fair and poor, but almost 
no eases of acute deficiency diseases 
have been uncovered yet. 

About 77 per cent get a diet that is 
deficient in vitamin C, largely because 
of the fact that they don’t get enough 
orange or tomato juice. In the heart 
of the citrus producing area, about one 
out of each four workers gets no citrus 
fruits or juice, and 54 per cent get no 
tomatoes. Something like 40 per cent 
get no carrots; 26 per cent drink no 
milk; and 73 per cent get too little 
milk. More than one out of four work- 
ers eat no leafy vegetables, and 62 per 
cent of them don’t eat enough. 

Dr. Borsook finds that the plane 
workers eat lunch too fast. ‘‘In shifts 
of 25,000 men,’’ he reports, ‘‘half an 
hour is given for lunch, and by the 
time these people find a place to eat 
they have only 10 minutes for the 
meal.’’ Furthermore, he discovered 
many who said they come to work reg- 
ularly without breakfast, and some who 
simply open a ean of beans for lunch. 

‘In general, the diet of our hun- 
dreds of thousands of defense workers 
is so bad that it is a definite challenge 
to all of us in the nutrition field,’’ Dr. 
Borsook concluded. — Business Week 


4/18/42 
* 


Foremen’s Personal Inventor 
y 


Wit supervisory 


talent at a premium today, a foreman 


rating plan ean be highly effective in 
improving managerial performance and 
developing awareness of the need for 
Unfortunately, 


balanced — supervision. 


many rating schemes neglect this im- 
portant function of rating and empha- 
size the function of appraisal; other 
rating seales are esoterie in content or 
fail to ‘‘let the foremen in’’ on their 
construction and administration. This 
is one reason why self-rating plans, de- 
signed to make foremen rate themselves 
and then take corrective steps where 
the need is indicated, are frequently 
more satisfactory from a management 
standpoint. 

‘*The Foreman’s Balance Sheet,’’ re- 
produced in this issue of PERSONNEL, 
typifies the latter type of plan whieh 
aims at improving supervisory perform- 
anee and responsibility. Using this eon- 
fidential chart, foremen learn what fae- 
tors of the supervisory job they rate 
low in; and in the process they become 
their own severest erities. Conference 
leaders should find it a helpful device 
in eondueting supervisory 
courses. 


training 


* 


“Whileaway Club” 


In the vanguard of 
companies which are evolving programs 
for keeping in toueh with their men 
in service are the State Farm Insurance 
Companies, Bloomington, Ill. State 
Farm selectees receive not only gift 
packages and letters from their former 
business associates but a monthly bul- 
letin containing news about company 
people in the armed forces. 

The program is handled by an em- 
ployee group, the Whileaway Club, but 
the companies have set aside funds to 
finance the aetivity. Whileaway pro- 
cedure is as follows: 

When the selectee arrives at his in- 
duction center, the personnel manager 
sends him a letter and a form on which 
to check off his needs and wants. For 
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note whether he de- 


instance, he 


‘an 


sires Cizars, Cigarettes, pipe tobacco or 


chewinz tobacco — and his favorite 
brand; whether he would like eandy, 
cookies or ehewinge gum; what toilet 


articles he needs and the brands he pre- 
fers; his favorite magazines; the kind 
of books he enjoys and any sundry ar- 
ticles lie requires, such as a nail file, 
a comb, playing cards. Space is pro- 


vided in which he may set down any 
other articles he would like which are 
not listed on the form. 

When the club receives the filled-in 
form, it goes to work on a gift package. 
The club also sends birthday packages, 
furnishes stamps and stationery to any 
employee who may wish to write to his 
the 


The latter is sent 


former associates, and publishes 
monthly newsletter. 
not only to the men in service but to 
their parents as well. 

A similar elub is the Brown Buddies 
Backers United Pareel 
Service employees in Brooklyn. This 


club has undertaken to send letters and 


organized by 


vifts to men in service and to invite 
selectees’ families to social events. It 
is also planning to obtain a banner or 
plaque with service stars for display 
at the employees’ stations. 


* 


Enforcing the Wage-Hour Law 


Areenst one-third of 
the 360,000 establishments believed to 
he covered by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act will have been inspected to 
determine compliance by July 1, 1942, 
if the goal set by the Wage-Hour Di- 
Vision is achieved. 

The inspection record for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1941, was 48,449 
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physical inspections of plants and 
slightly 
the 


As a 


establishments, 
than 12 


number subject to the Act. 


representing 


more per cent of total 
re- 
sult of these inspections, the Division 
arranged for payment to 354,271 work- 
ers of $10,916,526 in wage restitution. 

Individual plant inspections contin- 
1941 


means of enforcement employed by the 


ued during to be the prineipal 


Division. Sueh inspections are either 
routine or based on complaints made 
by employees, unions, competing firms 
and others. They involve an examina- 
tion of the plant’s payroll and time 
records and interviews with a repre- 
If vi- 


treatment of 


sentative number of employees. 
the 
the case depends upon the seriousness 


olations are found, 


of the offenses. Where they are mere- 
ly technical or unwitting, the employ- 
er ordinarily is asked to make resti- 
tution to the 
wages, and the ease is closed. 

the 
of a serious nature, the case is referred 


employees of unpaid 
If, how- 
ever, violations are found to be 
to the Solicitor of the Department of 
Such 


action, in the absence of wilful viola- 


Labor for appropriate action. 


tion, customarily takes the form of a 
sult for an injunetion to restrain fur- 
ther violations and to forestall ship- 
ment of the goods illegally produced. 
When the violations appear to be es- 
pecially aggravated, the case is referred 
to the Department of Justice for erim- 
inal prosecution. 

The inadequacy of inspections predi- 
cated only on complaints and a_sys- 
selected 
the 
Violations were revealed 


tem of ‘*spot) cheeking’’ of 


establishments is shown by viola- 


tions found, 
by 70 per cent of the complaints and 
61 per cent of the routine inspections. 
Wage and Hour Reporter 5/4/42 








GUNS AND BUTTER: THE PARADOX OF COLLECTIVE 
DEALING 


By Egbert H. van Delden 


Over the years, many union prerogatives have come to be taken for granted by 
management as well as labor; in some cases, indeed, they have acquired the status 
of traditions. In a period such as the present, however, privileges which are 
often accorded readily in peacetime must be re-examined and their effects on the 
war program carefully weighed. Mr. van Delden scrutinizes union contracts in. 
the light of today’s production needs, and finds that a good many provisions— 
most of them originally designed to spread employment—now operate to hamper 
the all-out war effort at every turn. In this frank analysis of a situation which 
has received very little publicity so far, he points out exactly how union contract 
provisions have been putting the brakes on production, and indicates the steps 
that management must take to make sure that its operating efficiency is not cur- 
tailed by union regulations. 


iP a period when the need for armament is paramount, it is amazing to 
find that union-employer agreements remain replete with “butter” and 
“featherbedding” provisions. As a matter of fact, were it not for an occa- 
sional clause referring to selectees, a study of agreements recently consum- 
mated, or ordered by government boards, would leave one with the impres- 
sion that we are entirely unaffected by the war. This anachronism of union 
“business as usual”—the continued exercise of petty prerogatives which are 
hamstringing the production effort—constitutes an almost unbelievable 
paradox in collective dealing. 

This article does not constitute an attempt to impugn the patriotic 
motives of unions, employers or government agencies; it is intended merely 
as a recital of facts which any discerning person can verify. Such a dis- 
passionate analysis, indeed, may well indicate to all parties the one method 
by which collective bargaining may be preserved from restrictive legislation. 

There is apparently a healthy tendency on the part of employers to 
stiffen against what they consider to be unreasonable demands on the part 
of unions. The counterdemands! of Westinghouse’s bargaining committee, 
the tactics? of General Motors in suggesting open meetings and the positive 
response* of Ford to the union’s carping criticism of the group insurance 
plan are all evidences of this trend. 

However, in considering what one believes to be the “unreasonable 
demands of labor,” it is easy to overlook the “reasonable” prerogatives 
'The New York Times, March 14, 1942. 


“Business Week, April 4, 1942. 
% Business Week, February 14, 1942. 
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which unions have built up over the years, although since December 7 many 
of the “reasonable” ones have become “unreasonable” because they inter- 
fere seriously with the war effort. Each union-management agreement could 
well be analyzed with a view to removal or nullification of clauses which 
limit production directly or accomplish the same end indirectly. Among 
the latter are those which prohibit subcontracting or forbid the employer 
to take subcontracts unless the other parties have agreements with the same 
union (there are no “hot” cargoes in wartime, only needed cargoes). Others 
which may make for inefhciency are those which curtail management’s au- 
thority in regard to hiring, training, transfers, promotions, shift assign- 
ments, Overtime, assignment of production work to foremen, or changes in 
company rules. ‘There are dozens of other restrictions which could be men- 
tioned; and for each one that is formally placed in a union-management 
agreement, there are hundreds which are tacitly accepted by men and man- 
agement alike. 

THE SLOWDOWN 

Management within a given plant can tell by a study of payroll data or 
production figures whether or not something is amiss. When department 
alter department reports bonus earnings that vary within a range of only 
a few cents, one can be reasonably certain that production is being re- 
stricted. Anyone who has to do with the management of men knows that 
human ability is not distributed evenly; that individuals themselves vary 
from day to day and week to week. Under reasonable wage incentive plans 
the best workers earn from 50 to 100 per cent more than the average. 

Controlled production cannot always be attributed to the activities of 
unions as such, but it is greatly furthered by the existence of some union 
organizations, and it is within the powers of most unions to prevent or to 
discourage the practice if they wish. Shop stewards possess freedom ol 
movement and thus are able to oversee production and to caution workers 
who are turning out either more or less than the accepted amount. 

At the Cleveland, Ohio, plant of the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, there had been so many slowdowns‘ that restriction of production had 
become a habit. Four of the union stewards were discharged at the recom- 
mendation of the War Labor Board agent, with almost unanimous 
approval. 

‘One union leader admitted that restriction of output was being sys- 
tematically carried on in one of the nation’s largest war plants but added 
that he could do nothing unless he were given the closed shop. Another, 
Who explained that the men in the plants under his control were cleaning 


‘Labor Relations Reporter, March 30, 1942. 
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their machines at 3 p.m. because they had already “made their quota,” 
replied to a protest, “Yeah, but the company is making millions.” Former 
college students who are now working at machines in war plants have 
returned to their professors with stories of restricted production. ‘They 
have told of a variety of practices ranging all the way from taking the 
“surplus” away from a worker and applying it to the night shift or spread 
ing it around among other workers to cases of a simple poke in the ribs 
and a whispered admonition, “Slow up, Buddy, you'll live longer” or “It 
ain't healthy to do as much as you're doing.” 


There is always an inclination to blame management when lax condi- 
tions exist. Inasmuch as management is the group possessing the brains 
and the authority—and therefore the opportunity—to solve such problems, 
it is felt that it cannot escape responsibility. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that-most plants have been expanding up to now, and the emphasis 
has been on growth. 


But the expansion is now largely completed, and emphasis has shifted 
to efficiency. Waste which could be tolerated in the confusion of expan- 
sion cannot be excused now. It is important to the war effort that man- 
agement efforts to place plants on an efficient operating basis are not ren- 
dered useless by union rules or hindered by union practices. 


THE THEORY OF THE LABOR GAIN 


There is a conception current in many circles that every concession ever 
granted a union constitutes a labor “gain’’ which must be defended at all 
costs. This idea is one apparently held by several government agencies. 
It may even be suspected that some officials within those agencies look 
upon the over-all situation as being one of successive gains until there is 
nothing left for labor to obtain except the Reuther or Murray Plans. While 
these objectives, which amount to the socialization of capitalism, may pos- 
sess merit in and of themselves, utilization of a war situation to foist such 
a change upon society—much as the Prohibitionists used the last war to 
further their cause—is decidedly dangerous. 

The idea of successive labor “gains” (primarily a social worker's’ con- 
cept of labor relations) is economically unsound. With price ceilings 
clamped down upon many products, labor can gain concessions only up to 
the point where no more profit remains for the enterprise. Inevitably 
this must cause a conflict between high wages and union “privileges.” Privi- 
leges of the type which restrict production but contribute nothing to the 


* Social workers, both male and female, are extremely useful members of society in their own sphere 
someone is needed to comfort the sick and attempt to rehabilitate the unfortunate—but their very 
training and background unfit them for economic activities, especially in labor relations where they 
are charged with interpreting laws and establishing rules concerning the productive process. 
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well-being of the workers constitute an item in labor costs; hence—once the 
profit item is removed—every additional “privilege” gained will help to 
keep the standard of living from rising. If, in addition, present inflation- 
ary tendencies are considered, the worker’s standard of living may actually 
fall—a condition scarcely in line with social objectives. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PRODUCTION 


A policy of winning the war “somehow, some way” just will not work 
when we are pitted against nations which have made planning a fine art. 
England tried “muddling through” but has come to appreciate the value ol 
planning. ‘Total war has brought with it not only the realization that it 
is production which makes victory possible but also the knowledge that 
the quicker all-out production is attained the quicker will be the victory 
and the smaller the cost in blood and treasure. In the interest of this 
objective, the rights and privileges of many of us must of necessity be 
jettisoned. 

The perfect job just doesn’t exist. “The most that anyone can expect 
is an Opportunity to work at a task which allows him to use his capacities 
to the full. Soldiers in camp and in battle may not like all their working 
conditions, but they do not limit their efforts or their obedience because 
of that fact. Unions, as such, have probably been called upon to make 
fewer sacrifices than any other economic group. The infrequent evidences 
of their voluntary relinquishment of privileges have stood out like Mars at 
perihelion and rated front page notices. Outstanding examples are the 
action of the United Automobile Workers, C.I.O., in voting to forego 
double time on Sunday, when it constitutes a part of a 40-hour workweek, 
and the action of Local g of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers in giving up the six-hour day for the duration and permitting its 
members to work eight hours in one day. 


THE LABOR BOARD’S ATTITUDE 


It is reasonable to assume that the War Labor Board’s attitude is 
in line with the policy of the government, and the decisions of the Board 
so far have seemed to indicate that its policy is to preserve labor’s “privi- 
leges” regardless of the war effort. Nor is there any indication of a change 
to be expected in the near future. The professors and the lawyers who 
represent the public seem to have a remarkable unanimity of thought, which 
even the all-lawyer Supreme Court does not evidence in labor matters. 

‘The seriousness of the situation can best be illustrated by a sampling 
of three recent cases announced® as settled on the same day through the 


°Labor Relations Reporter, April 13, 1942. 
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mediation efforts of the War Labor Board. In the first case,7 a war worker 
named Simonin, through motives of patriotism, indulged in an individual 
speedup of production. He was fined by the union because of this action. 
Aggrieved, Simonin resigned from the union and joined a rival organiza- 
tion. Whereupon the first union called a strike in protest. 

The War Labor Board characterized the dispute as a “strike against 
the nation,” but eventually settled the controversy in this manner: Simonin 
was not to have his old job back under any circumstances, although the 
second union (of which he was now a member) was to have the privilege 
of placing therein whomever they might choose (except Simonin). Simonin, 
however, was to be allowed the privilege of working at any other job in the 
same mill. 

Purple Shades of Nero! If refusing to permit a man to work at a 
war production job for which he is exceptionally well qualified isn’t fid- 
dling while the world burns, what is? If the employer, who seems singu- 
larly unimportant throughout the whole proceedings, had requested that 
there be inserted in the agreement a clause prohibiting the union from 
coercing or disciplining an employee because he wished to do a full day’s 
work, what would the Board have replied? Isn't it probable that the re- 
quest would have been refused on the ground that such a ruling would 
constitute interference with the internal functioning of a union? Yet, 
notice the next case! 

At this company* the Board mediated an agreement whereby man- 
agement consented to encourage membership in the union and to discour- 
age any activities aimed at undermining it. But the Supreme Court deci- 
sion in the Electric Vacuum Cleaner case stated,” “The closed shop contract 
between employer and the A. F. of L. unions is invalid under the closed 
shop provision of Section 8 (3) of the Act because employer assisted these 
unions by cooperating with them in securing new members prior to the 
execution of contract, although these unions represented majority of em- 
ployees prior to such assistance by employer.” 

The third! settlement required arbitration of wage scales and _ state- 
ment by the company that it would not discriminate against any employee 
because of membership or non-membership in the union. Arbitration is 
an extremely useful device for interpreting an agreement but a dangerous 
one when extended to wage scales. As for the anti-discrimination clause, 
what has happened to the National Labor Relations Act? 


7 Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, Inc. 

* Food Machinery Corporation. 

* Labor Relations Reporter, April 6, 1942, p, 204. 
Pullman Standard Car Manufacturing Company. 
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Phe problems of wartime and peacetime production are equally sus- 
ceptible to real collective bargaining. As indicated in a previous article," 
a collective bargain is no different from an individual bargain. When 
an employer grants valuable rights, he should expect equally valuable 
rights in return. ‘The main difference between collective bargaining at 
ordinary times and bargaining during wartime is that in wartime the public 
interest becomes paramount. General Motors Corporation recognized this 
when it asked that union-management negotiations be held publicly this 
year. Inasmuch as the corporation is now engaged entirely in war produc- 
tion, the public is naturally concerned with the issues and outcome of 
the discussions. 

Even during peacetime there are a number of unseen interests repre- 
sented at collective bargaining negotiations: the union employees; the non- 
union employees; all the other members of the national union; all mem- 
bers of other unions; all union officials of that particular national and of 
other nationals and the federations; stockholders; the board of directors; 
the rest of the group known as management; the white-collar employees; 
the bondholders and bankers; competitors; other manufacturers; customers; 
the community; the government; the public as a whole. ‘There is a con- 
stant play and interplay of these forces until the issues are resolved. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the rights and demands of these various interests 
are weighed by both sides. The public as a whole has not exerted pressure 
heretofore, but now it is interested in only one thing—results. “To attain 
results in line with the public interest, employers—management is the 
group held responsible—must be prepared to yield some points, to remain 
adamant on others. Moreover, they must be ready and willing to defend 
their stand in either case if called upon to do so before the court of public 
opinion. 


MANAGEMENT'S RESPONSIBILITY 

When unions publicly indicate a willingness for “equal sacrifices,” re- 
sponsibility has, by implication, passed to management. ‘This means the 
responsible officials may have to give up golf and put in overtime hours at 
their desks. (They may actually have been taking work home with them 
every night; but if they are working long hours, they should be able to 
prove it.) Suggestions that the company turn back to the government profits 
made through labor’s extra efforts are not necessarily heresy and should be 
considered in a cooperative spirit. Neither salaries ner dividends should 
be permitted to skyrocket. Bonds must be bought by executives as well as 
workers. In short, management should be prepared to prove that it is not 


"“Collective Bargaining: The Lion and the Lamb,” PERSONNEL, September, 1941. 
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seeking personal or group advantage from the present situation. “Lhe one 
who prays for equitable relief must come into court with clean hands. A 
wave of government seizures of plants would benefit no one, but it is 
management which has the most to lose. 


CONCESSIONS UNIONS SHOULD MAKE 

On the other hand, unions must be ready to yield petty privileges 
which interfere with production. ‘here should be no fear of “killing the 
rate” or “exceeding the slowest man” in wartime. As for unionists who 
voice fears of “after the war,” 
take the same attitude? It is just about time that organized labor got ove 


are they any better than industrialists who 


its self-imposed inferiority complex and grew up. ‘The National Labor 
Relations Act may be modified but never repealed; collective bargaining 
and unionism are here to stay. The unions should be willing by now to 
assume their rightful place in a man’s world; adolescence sooner or later 
overtakes even the worst of bad boys. 

Neither good union spirit nor good plant morale results from forcing 
employees to remain members of a union against their will. Because of the 
protection afforded by the Wagner Act, unions no longer need fear the 
employer, but they do need to consider their own members. The main- 
tenance of membership clause!* inserted into the Walker-Turner agree- 
ment cannot but be a club over the heads of former members of the union 
and a cause of ridicule on the part of non-members. Consider the implica- 
tions for the union of “If any member becomes delinquent, he must either 
be discharged or must submit to a checkoff of dues and a reinstatement fee 
with loss of his seniority rights’! No union leader in his right mind would 
want to face his constituents after negotiating a clause such as that. It is 
suicidal for any democratic institution to restrict the rights of individuals 
unnecessarily. No labor organization that rests primarily upon force can 
long endure. For one thing, when draftees return from fighting against 
restriction of human rights and are given back their former jobs, will they 
be willing to sign up for union membership which they cannot later re- 
linquish? 

It is a grave question how long unions can continue to make collective 
bargaining demands and then run to the government when they are re- 
fused. As the seriousness of the present situation penetrates Washington, 
there is bound to be a reaction. The collective agreement provides a com- 
mon ground for labor, management and capital to work out problems ol 
industrial relations. ‘There can be no rights without responsibilities, how- 
ever, and society will necessarily interfere if either side shirks its obligations. 





'2 Labor Relations Reporter, April 13, 1942, p. 234. 
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If an element of sanity is to be injected into the signing of union-man- 
agement agreements during the war period, it must be recognized that 
whatever practices restrict production must themselves be curtailed. ‘Phere 
may be some disagreement about which practices actually do restrict’ pro- 
duction, but any union tactics which were originally designed to spread 
employment are obviously out of place at this time. In this category are 
the clauses which limit production speeds; those which define the daily or 
weekly output; those which require certain ratios of skilled to unskilled 
employees or limit the number of machines per man; those which prohibit 
overtime or the use of certain tools or materials; those which limit the num- 
ber of new men, either through ratios or by prohibiting the breakdown of a 
skilled job into easily learned segments; those which restrict the number 
of foremen or the work which foremen may do. 


OBSOLETE REGULATIONS 

The limitation of production speeds is a defensive measure against 
speedups. In many cases the speeds set are those of the slowest workers, 
whom the union feels obligated to protect. Such prohibitions are unneces- 
sary under the conditions which prevail in today’s labor market, where 
even the slowest employed worker is in demand. Moreover, with the gov- 
ernment re-negotiating contracts, any production increases achieved will 
help to win the war for all of us, and management will not profit more 
than any other group. Clauses limiting speeds range from those which 
set definite limits to production, such as, “the company agrees that no pro- 
duction practice, mold capacity, conveyor speed, etc., shall be maintained 
which shall require an employee to produce on averages more than an 85 
B-hour for satisfactory production volume” to those which simply state that 
the policy regarding speed of operation shall be discussed with the chiel 
steward. 

Extremely low minima, like some of those in the printing industry, 
tend to restrict production. ‘The dual method of payment—either work 
cight hours or produce so many units—has the same effect. Limitations on 
machine loads, like the sling-load limit set by longshoremen, are restric- 
tions. ‘The requirement of certain ratios of skilled to unskilled employees 
is a rule established to provide adequate employment for a craft. Limita- 
tions upon the work which can be performed by a member of a craft or 
on the number of machines per man, as in the aircraft, printing and 
machine industries, are designed to prevent the stretchout. These clauses 
contain definite regulations as to the minimum crew necessary in the rail- 
road, mining, trucking, motion picture projection, music and _ building 
trades industries; others prohibit members from operating more than a 
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certain number of machines. Similarly, some clauses prescribe: “No worke 
may operate more than two, setting up one, at any one time’; “Pwo chutes 
shall constitute a station’; or “Phe number of men on a press shall be as 
follows: single presses—one; double presses—two; three deck—three; flour 
deck—four.” Sometimes there is simply a statement like this: “No stretch- 
out or unreasonable machine load per person shall be permitted. A sched- 
ule of maximum machine load may be subsequently worked out by the 
union and shall be introduced in the shop.” 


RESTRICTIONS ON OVERTIME AND TOOLS 

Then there are the clauses which prohibit or restrict overtime. ‘They 
range from “No overtime shall be permitted” or “In no event shall over- 
time be worked beyond the first five days of the week or to exceed one hour 
per day” to clauses such as: “There shall be an equitable division of the 
privilege to participate in overtime earnings’; “The overtime is to be 
spread among all employees; records will be kept of overtime worked and 
employees called with the purpose in view of distributing the overtime as 
equitably as possible”; and “Men with seniority shall be given preference 
in the distribution of overtime work.” 

Restrictions on tools or materials are common in the building trades: 
Painters may not use a brush larger than a prescribed size on certain work; 
partly assembled or prefabricated materials may not be used; etc. Very 
often there are restrictions on tools which retard the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery. 


LIMITATIONS ON APPRENTICES AND FOREMEN 

The shortage of pattern makers, tool- and die-makers, and_ skilled 
craftsmen has become acute, but contract restrictions limiting the number 
of apprentices remain. ‘This is not the prime hardship, however, as it takes 
several years to train apprentices; what is needed is the opportunity to 
break crafts down into their component elements so that workers may 
learn more quickly. 

Foremen may be restricted in number or prohibited from working at 
all or in part. The idea again is to spread employment and also to pre- 
vent foremen from reducing the number of jobs available by speeding up 
the pace. And inasmuch as foremen do not receive overtime compensation, 
there is a desire to preserve overtime work for the regular employees and to 
limit the activities of the foremen. 


RESTRICTIONS ON SUBCONTRACTING 
There is another group of clauses to be considered—those which pro- 
hibit subcontracting or prevent the employer from placing subcontracts 
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except with organizations having agreements with the same union, Phere 
are also the clauses which require mandatory or preferential use of union- 
made goods. All these restrictions are ordinarily organizational devices for 
the union, and sometimes they involve stubborn jurisdictional fights which 
paralyze essential production—a recent case in point is that of the Spicer 
Manufacturing Company. 

Refusal to allow subcontracting may also be designed to protect the 
jobs of employees whose work could be done outside. ‘There is a variety 
of clauses used to accomplish this. Some provide for union consultation 
or for obtaining the consent of the union officials before subcontracting 1s 
permitted at all. In practice this may be as prohibitive as, “No inside or 
outside contracting in any form, shape or manner, shall be permitted.” 


SENIORITY PROVISIONS 

There is still a third group of privileges—privileges which are mainly 
of nuisance value—the total effect of which is to hamper production. 
Regulations which prevent transfer, promotion or assignment to shifts be- 
cause of seniority requirements, prohibition of the reclassification of em- 
ployees or the restudy of jobs, restrictions on hiring or changes in company 
rules are a few examples. 

Also in this category would be such “rights” as layoffs for non-payment 
of dues, refusal to pass picket lines, wash-up time, extra rest periods, leaves 
of absence for unnecessary union business (funerals, conventions, etc.), all 
unreasonable restrictions upon discharges and discipline. 

Seniority provisions, if properly written, are a useful means of provid- 
ing job security and employee peace of mind. In wartime, however, cer- 
tain seniority provisions result in inefficiency and curtailed production. 
Transfers are especially necessary during changeovers from peacetime to war 
production since, during periods of expansion, it is often necessary to shift 
skilled employees. These provisions become particularly hampering where 
two or three plants are involved. ‘The older worker may not always be the 
better man for the new situation, and in those cases clauses such as “Staffing 
of new plants shall be on the basis of departmental seniority” have an ef- 
fect upon efficiency. Seniority rules also inhibit transfers between depart- 
ments. Experienced employees are needed for the night shift as well as 
the daytime run, but clauses like “Employees shall have preference of 
shifts in accordance with seniority” present difficulties. Similarly, those 
providing that any employee not a union member in good standing shall 
have no seniority rights with the company make the situation intolerable. 
Another of this type is, “Men with 10 years or more of uninterrupted serv- 
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ice with the company shall enjoy plantwide seniority to work on any job 
that, in the opinion of the foreman, they are able to handle.” 

Promotion by seniority can result in supervisory inefliciency. ‘Uhis is 
likely to be the result of such regulations as: “Straight plant seniority shalt 
be the only governing factor in advancing to a better job, regardless of how 
long a person has been in the gang, providing he or she is a regular mem- 
ber of the gang.” Even where the agreement provides only that “in filling 
vacancies or making promotions, other qualifications being equal, seniority 
shall prevail,” there may be a loss in efficiency. Supervisors, knowing that 
unions will question any promotion not made according to straight senior: 
ity, feel it is easier to give the senior man the job, regardless of his qualifica- 
tions. ‘There ‘is even a case on record in which a company offered to 
pay the senior man a supervisor’s wage if the union would permit the 
most capable man to hold down the job itself for the duration of the war, 
agreeing that the senior man should have the title as well as the wage 
after the war. ‘The union indignantly refused this compromise. 


OTHER RESTRICTIONS 

Provisions which prevent the reclassification of employees or the re- 
study of jobs perpetuate inequities, thereby affecting both morale and _ pro- 
duction. Restrictions on hiring often mean that the employer must take 
less capable men. Even when closed shop provisions permit the hiring ol 
non-union men, there is usually a requirement that such workers be accept- 
able as members of the union affected. (This has been one of the com- 
plaints made of the building unions in the construction of cantonments for 
the Army.) Clauses which prohibit changes in company rules or which 
require consultation with the union tie management’s hands when it is 
attempting to provide for efficient operation of the plant. 


TIME-WASTING UNION BUSINESS 

Much union “business,” by keeping much-needed workers and man- 
agement officials from their jobs, entails a waste of time. Excessive griev- 
ance complaints and meetings often result merely in unduly restricting dis- 
cipline. The requirement that each stenographer type ‘“uopwa—cio” and 
other union data at the bottom of each letter helps no one. Time for dues 
collection, committee work, solicitation of members, and kindred activities 
often comes out of production time. ‘There are usually many more stew: 
ards, committeemen and officials than are needed. Occasionally union re- 
quirements run counter to good management practice, but rules about 


rotation of shifts every two weeks, “leeway” on tardiness, wash-up time, and 
similar privileges must be adhered to. 
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However serious the situation may be, it is doubtful whether employers 
will want to attempt the most obvious remedy—that of amending the union- 
management agreements by the mutual consent of both parties—lest the 
attempt fail and the proceedings end up before the War Labor Board. 
To date the Board seems to have taken the position that it will not per- 
mit its procedure to be used as a means of escaping a valid contract, al- 
though it has the power to do so. Under the circumstances, however, the 
safest policy would seem to be to “let sleeping dogs lie,” for the ultimate 
award might contain a gratuitous grant of maintenance of membership 
and the checkoff, with a large wage increase into the bargain. ‘There is 
littke to gain and much to lose in Washington. 


ATTITUDE OF GENERAL MOTORS 

Where agreements are expiring or are about to expire, employers 
should consider seeking relief from clauses that restrict production by 
including among their demands requests that these clauses be changed. One 
corporation stated!* its position in this manner: “General Motors is con- 
vinced that its productive energies can be more effectively focused on war 
work if it can get on with the job without marching in lockstep with the 
union.” Inasmuch as the present union strategy seems to be to make 
numerous demands with the expectation that the War Labor Board will 
grant at least some of them—and the larger the whole, the larger the part— 
employers ought not to be reticent about presenting their demands for 
relief from regulations which adversely affect production. If the union 
concerned is inclined to run to Washington rather than to engage in 
genuine collective bargaining, the employer, by presenting a full quota 
of counterdemands, can make precipitate action redound to the disad- 
vantage of the union. Instead of finding itself with merely the wage and 
the closed shop issues to arbitrate, the Board may be presented with a large 
number of demands, some of which, especially those which unduly restrict 
production, may be resolved in favor of the employer. Some union rules 
when presented singly appear defensible; but when they are presented all 
together, the fact their total effect will be to limit the employer’s discretion 
at every point, and so impair efficiency, becomes apparent. As a matter 
of fact, if the statistical and economic data supporting the employer’s con- 
tentions are sufficiently conclusive, it may even have the effect of persuading 
the Board that the union is socially irresponsible and undeserving of a 
maintenance of membership clause. 

The nine counterdemands presented’! to the union by the General 
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Motors Corporation offer a point of departure in considering corrective re- 
quests which can well be made. “Vhese demands. were: 

1. Discontinue attacks on the company. 

2. Eliminate double-time pay. 

3. Allow management to establish any shift system which it feels is eff- 

cient. 

4. Permit piecework wages. 

5. Sanction pay differentials on a merit basis. 

6. Sanction promotions and transfers on a merit basis. 

7. Reduce the number of union committeemen to 50 per cent. 

8. Revamp grievance-handling procedure so that duplication of cllort 

can be avoided. 

g. Eliminate special considerations for union committeemen. 
If management is charged with the responsibility for production, it must 
possess the requisite authority. “The requests made by General Motors are 
not unreasonable if viewed in the light of the war production emergency 
nor, as a matter of fact, even if viewed solely in the light of what is 
socially desirable at any time. It was the union members of the War Labor 
Board who emphasized!* that the sole point to consider in making a deci- 
sion is how maximum production can be promoted. 

The counterdemands!® of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company had a similar objective. The company requested: (1) abolition 
of overtime pay; (2) discontinuance of all holidays except Christmas; (3) 
extension of women’s work hours from 10 p.m. to midnight in classifica- 
tions permitted by law; (4) elimination of the incentive system; (5) dis- 
continuance of group insurance. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 

Each concern has problems peculiar to itself, and its program should 
be developed to meet those special requirements. The industrial relations 
executive of any particular firm is fully conversant with the local situation. 
The following general suggestions are offered, however, in the hope that 
they may have some value in pointing toward a solution of present-day 
production and industrial relations problems: 

1. Management should permit the union to lead off. The initiative 
in collective bargaining is not the exclusive property of either party, but 
it is strategically advisable at the present time for management to have the 
union’s complete demands in writing before presenting its own. 

2. In every agreement negotiated during wartime there should be a 
clause to this effect: “Any restriction of production is specifically outlawed 


© Labor Relations Reporter, April 13, 1942. 
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by this agreement.” It may also be advisable to add the statement that 
anyone who accepts work under the agreement is bound by the terms 
thercof. If slowdowns have been a problem, management's right to dis- 
charge those who organize them should be stated in the agreement. 

(The above clauses are for psychological as well as legal reasons. Many 
resurictive measures are not to be found in collective agreements but in 
shop customs. _ Workers hesitate to limit their output unless they are 
certain that everyone else in the shop is doing likewise. If the union agrees 
to outlaw the practice, a doubt may be created which will undermine the 
custom.) 

3. Provision should be made for control over the movements of 
stewards and grievance committeemen. In these days of possible sabotage 
no group should be permitted the complete freedom of the plant. If there 
are so Many union functionaries that it is dificult to keep track of them, 
request a reduction in their number. A union committeeman should be 
required to report to his foreman for a pass each time he leaves his work 
and to report back when he returns. 

1. It may be well to include an amendment clause, such as “This 
agreement may be amended or added to at any time by the written consent 
of both parties hereto.” While such changes are always possible, this clause 
makes the actual process of change easier. In fact, it can even be provided 
that changes will not require the ratification of the union membership but 
may be consummated by the elected officers. 

5. Continued loafing should be specified in the agreement as a dis- 
charge offense. There have been several cases in which the Labor Rela- 
tions Board refused to accept discharges for this cause. In one case the 
employee had not been warned against it and in another he had been 
warned, but the Board found that his work record had been good. ‘This 
indicates the importance of adequate records in handling disciplinary 
matters. 

6. A reiteration of management's responsibility for discipline should 
be added to present-day agreements, to wit: ‘““The company will maintain 
discipline on company premises and to that end will strictly enforce the 
rules and regulations” or “The company has, and will retain, the unques- 
tionable right and power to manage the plant and direct the working 
forces, including the right to hire, suspend, discharge, promote, demote, 
or transfer its employees for just cause.” 

7. If unions will not accede to incentive plans, management must 
plan to employ more supervisors. When payment is by the hour or day 
the amount of work to be done is usually not specified. Management tries 
to get as much out of the workers as possible, and the workers try to give 
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as little in return as possible. Increasing the ratio of supervisors to em- 
ployees is one way to step up production. Where minimum production 
limits have been set, the results must be checked to make sure the minimum 
hasn’t become the maximum. Besides, as the functioning of production 
drive committees results in new and better ways of performing tasks, the 
limits quickly become obsolete. 

8. There should be a trial period of at least six months for new cm- 
ployees. Employment standards have had to be lowered recently. “Vhere is 
also the possibility that many men not originally thought to be good Army 
material may be called within the next six months and thereby become 
eligible for rehiring after the war unless they were temporary employees 
at the time they were drafted. 

9. It may be well, in some cases, to employ women “for the duration” 
only. 

10. Seniority provisions during the present emergency should not be 
much more inclusive than the following: “The purpose of seniority is to 
provide a declared policy of right of preference as to layoff and rehiring, 
measured by length of service in certain groups.” Where possible, this 
clause should be added: “Exceptional employees shall be retained irrespec- 
tive of seniority. Exceptional employees are employees whose work or 
potentialities, in the judgment of the management, are of unusual value 
to the company. The number of exceptional employees shall not exceed 
10 per cent of the seniority list.” 

11. Management should bear in mind that the practice of permitting 
selectees’ seniority to accrue while they are on military service is likely to cause 
hardship later. The postwar readjustment period promises to be sufficiently 
difficult without adding to management’s troubles unnecessarily. Draftees 
are assured their old jobs by the Selective Service and Training Act, which 
makes it mandatory for the employer to restore a soldier to his former 
position or to a job of comparable seniority, status and pay. To allow 
seniority rights to continue during the absence of selectees only discourages 
present employees and adversely affects morale. 

12. ‘There should be a clause providing that the union will not inter- 
fere with mechanical changes. If final recourse is to arbitration, the clause 
should be so worded that the change can be made with provision for re- 
troactive damages. 

13. A clause should be inserted providing for automatic adjustment 
of maximum hours and overtime rates in the event of modification of the 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards or the Public Contracts laws. With- 
out such an “escape” clause an employer is placed at a competitive disad- 
vantage. ‘The invalidation of the National Industrial Recovery Act did not 
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affect the collective agreements entered into under its compulsion, and many 
employers later found themselves bound to higher wages and shorter hours 
than their competitors. 

14, Despite the President’s appeal for a ceiling on wages, in some 
cases increases may be necessary. However, it is advisable that wage ad- 
jusuments be made in accordance with the cost of living. If higher basic 
wages are granted, a company may find itself forced to grant cost of living 
increases in addition. 

15. Clauses providing for future wage adjustments should not call for 
increases percentagewise according to the cost-of-living index. ‘The cost-ol- 
living index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, because of the difficulty of 
fitting it to local conditions, is not considered entirely satisfactory as a basis 
for wage adjustments but, as it is a government compilation, unions are 
more likely to accept it than any other. If the index is used it is prefer- 
able either to provide for a flat increase or to leave the amount open 
to negotiation. A clause such as this one is desirable in some cases: “If 
at the end of six months from the date of the agreement there is a sub- 
stantial increase in the cost of living, as indicated by the cost-of-living 
index published by the United States Department of Labor, the employees 
may present a request for an adjustment of said wages.” 

16. There should be provision for arbitration of the terms agreed 
upon. ‘This suggestion applies only to an interpretation of clauses included 
in the agreement. A local arbitrator should understand the conditions of 
the plant and community better than a mediator who might be sent in 
with the threat of ultimate compulsory arbitration to enforce his demands. 

17. If the established system of arbitration is working satisfactorily, 
it might be well, considering the unsettled state of affairs today, to strive 
lor a flexible contract. Phrases such as “as far as possible,” “wherever 
practicable,” and other indefinite terms might be used, thereby leaving 
the ultimate interpretation to the arbitrator. 

18. There should be provision in the agreement for the upgrading 
of less-skilled workers into critical crafts such as die-sinking, pattern-making, 
tool designing. 

19. The grievance procedure should be carefully set down in the 
agreement and: what will be permitted to constitute a grievance defined. 
The actions of a foreman can result in grievances, but the personality of 
a foreman should not in itself constitute a grievance. This is especially 
important if the last stage in the grievance procedure is arbitration. In 
such a case, an outsider would be in a position, by union instigation, to 
dictate who could and who could not be a supervisor. 

20, Management should not permit the inclusion of any clause bear- 
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ing on a specific activity, the effect of which will be to restrict production. 
This is a patriotic duty. It should try instead to determine what condition 
the union is attempting to remedy and correct the grievance, if one exists. 

21. The company should demand elimination of the “bugs” in the 
contract as disclosed by an analysis of the grievances and costs and a _ poll 
of the supervisors (they should be asked to name the things in the contract 
which make their work difficult). 

22. Unions have acquired rights, such as seniority and discharge re- 
view, for the workers, but most contracts give no indication that these 
rights entail responsibilities—the responsibility for doing the job well, for 
instance. Management should try to have included a provision that certain 
things (excessive scrap perhaps) constitute company grievances; and in the 
case of a company grievance the union should be compelled to discipline 
the member responsible or to provide a solution for the difficulty. 

23. Lastly, a company should not employ any advisory service in the 
field of labor relations unless it is fully endorsed by some organization in 
which the management has complete confidence. 

Collective bargaining has reached the stage where it is no longer neces- 
sary to obtain union security by restrictive measures. The status quo can- 
not be maintained eternally in a world at war where the security of wage 
earners and employers alike depends upon our ability to adopt new methods 
to meet new requirements. During the last war the Committee on Labor 
of the National Defense Council declared that the status quo in bargaining 
should be maintained throughout the war. If employers and unions are 
farsighted and patriotic enough, better results can be obtained through 
utilizing collective bargaining to transform clauses which were devised to 
spread employment into those designed to make each worker more effective; 
to change clauses which were intended to be restrictive into those which 
encourage efficiency; and finally—great day!—to change the bickering of 
grievance committees into understanding and tolerance. Let us have guns 
instead of butter, production instead of privileges; and let us reach our goal 
by decisions democratically arrived at and fair to everyone concerned. 


Free Lunches Under a Union Contract 


HE NOMA ELECTRIC COMPANY has signed a closed shop contract with 

the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (A. F. of L.) under which 
the company will provide free lunches for its employees. A committee meets each 
day with the management to plan the menus. To keep down expenses, the workers 
have agreed to designate certain members to wash and dry the dishes. The 
clean-up crew will be changed periodically. 


—The Conference Board Management Record 2/42 














TAKE THE OFFENSIVE ON EMPLOYEE REPLACEMENTS 


By GRAHAM GARDNER 
Schenley Distillers Corporation 
New York City 


With the armed forces and higher-paid war jobs steadily draining the supply of 
white-collar workers, the office manager may find himself harder hit by the man- 
power shortage than the plant personnel man. Will it be at all possible to maintain 
an adequate office staff during the war years? Mr. Gardner believes it can be done 
if management makes an all-out planning effort at once. In this article he describes 
how a picture of the office manpower problem as it will look a few months hence 
can be projected, and how replacements can be made even when the reservoir of 
clerical workers is practically exhausted. He also considers steps management can 
take to hold together present staffs and discusses methods of getting along with 
small ones. 


MERICA has always been the land of ample labor supply, and it is 

hard for us to realize that before very long we may be scraping the 
bottom of the manpower barrel. You may be experiencing shortages ol 
men, materials and machines in the office today, but the writer feels it 
no exaggeration to state that the situation will be considerably worse in 
two to four months’ time. Before long we may even be confronted with 
the regimentation of manpower for an all-out effort behind the lines. 
What, then, can we do to keep at least a basic organization together during 
the war years? 

In many cases, priorities, lack of materials, or other wartime restric- 
tions may reduce operations so much that office planning—the kind with 
which we are concerned here—will be unnecessary. ‘This paper, however, 
will deal with organizations which must maintain a relatively constant staff 
in the face of present-day conditions, and will suggest ways in which plan- 
ning will help them to do so. 


SURVEYING YOUR PERSONNEL 

The first step in planning of this kind is to appoint a committee or 
an individual to undertake the initial survey work. A questionnaire 
should be prepared which will reveal, among other facts, the age, marital 
status, selective service classification of each worker and the number ol 
his dependents (executives and female workers should be included). 
Then frequency distributions of the data by age groups, number of de- 
pendents, job classifications, etc., will define the scope of your problem 
and you can prepare a list of those most likely to be called for military 
service, grouping them according to the dates on which they will probably 
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be called—immediately, in two to four months, in four to six months, within 
the year, etc. 

If your office is a large one or one with branch offices, an organization 
chart for each major department will prove helpful. Prepare this by list- 
ing all employees on templets and arranging the templets on a chart ac- 
cording to the flow of responsibility, keeping similar job classifications or 
ratings on the same horizontal plane if possible. Each templet must show 
the employee’s name, sex, position and selective service classification, il 
any. It will help if you use different colors for your templets—red 
for important positions, for instance. This work may not be necessary in 
all offices, but the writer feels that it is the only way to project the situation 
graphically and to crystallize a picture of the extent and urgency of the 
replacement problem. 


METHODS OF REPLACEMENT 


With the facts before you, the real work begins. By means of personal 
interviews, or perhaps from the questionnaires, you must find out what 
each employee is qualified to do and what special skills or aptitudes he 
possesses. Be sure to give careful consideration to your women employees; 
you will need some of them shortly for more responsible positions. From 
your studies so far you will have determined who will be among the first 
to leave and, in a general way, you will have planned how these men will 
be replaced. When an employee leaves, several courses are open to you: 

1. Transfer employees fitted by experience to take over the work with 
little or no further training. This is the best method, but it is not 
always feasible. 

Prorate the work among a number of individuals who may be fitted 
for it. 


no 


3. Turn the work over to a key female employee. 
Employ an older man. 
Re-examine previous applicants who may have been refused in the 
past because of company policies. 
If, after taking one or more of these steps, you still have replacements 
to provide for, there are a number of possibilities which may be considered. 
First among these would be, of course, to select one or more individuals 
as understudies for each person who is not expected to remain in his job. 


Coc 


Acquaint these understudies with the jobs immediately and insist that they 


spend some part of each day in mastering their new duties. A good plan 
is to have a girl understudy for each male clerk whose job is sufficiently 
specialized to require a definite breaking-in period. 

It would be well also to list all jobs that can possibly be filled by 
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women. There is no doubt that the government will expect continued 
substitution of women for men in industry. Already many banks are 
training scores of young women for positions now held by men, and two 
large drug chains have recently begun replacing men fountain employees 
with women as fast as vacancies occur. Women elevator operators will, 
no doubt, be with us again. A study of your own organization should re- 
veal a wide variety of tasks which women can do. It is evident that the 
nation’s 30,000,000 housewives will constitute the main reservoir from 
which workers will be drawn in the future. These people, rather than 
the 9,000,000 young people of school age, A. Ford Hinrichs, Acting Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, has declared, must be trained 
to take their place in the wartime labor world. “The thing to be con- 
sidered,” he said, ‘is not actual dependence, but potential dependency. 
Women should be classified not as to whether they are self-supporting but 
whether they are capable of becoming so.” 

When you have decided in a broad way how each replacement is to 
be provided for, it is suggested that you draw up another organization 
chart showing all the changes you have decided upon. ‘The use of colors 
will make instantly apparent what the situation in your office will be, say, 
three months from now. As plans change, transfers are made and new 
employees are hired, keep your chart up-to-date. This is your “Home 
Front.” 

DEFERMENTS 

The writer feels it is also timely to urge everyone working on office 
replacement programs to decide now which employees are definitely neces- 
sary for the conduct of the business and to be prepared to file claims for 
their deferment before they are called for their physical examinations, 
since the registrant’s right to appeal or seek deferment ceases when he takes 
the examination. Claims for occupational deferment should have the sup- 
port of the employer, who knows best how important the employee is to 
him. If he is an important link in your organization, do something 
about it. The government knows well enough whether or not your par- 
ticular industry or business is necessary. A registrant’s claim for such 
deferment has greater weight if it is supported by the Employer’s Certificate 
on Form 42A. Local boards are right in assuming that any employer who 
has failed to claim deferment for an employee does not believe he should 
be deferred. . 

Bear in mind, however, that only civilian activities which are really 
necessary to war production or essential to the support of the war effort 
can be accorded the protection of occupational deferment. General Hershey 
has stated that draft boards must give “a more careful consideration of the 
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essential character of the activity in which the registrant is engaged, the 
occupation which the registrant holds in that activity, and the need for 
the registrant in that occupation.” Now that the nation is actually at war 
your company cannot be considered essential unless its work contributes 
directly to the national health, safety, or interest and its activities are speci- 
fically limited to those which support the war effort. It is no longer suff- 
cient that they be directed toward the production of conveniences and 
comforts. 


It is hoped that up to now you have provided for your immediate 
needs and have satisfactorily replaced all workers who have already joined 
the armed forces. As stated previously, however, the future is going to 
bring a much greater drain upon your manpower. What long-term possi- 
bilities are there of obtaining replacements or of making replacements 
unnecessary? I list here a few of the more important ones: 

1. Increased mechanization of the office 
Parallel promotions 


te 


3. Employee training program 
4. Upgrading 
5: Salary adjustments 


6. Promoting company deeds and policies among the employees 
Longer hours. 


sl 


INCREASED MECHANIZATION OF THE OFFICE 

In any long-term program of this sort, some consideration must be 
given to increased mechanization of office processes. We hear much today 
of “retooling for defense,” and it applies as much to the office as to the 
factory. Here, as in everything else, speed is essential. 

Typewriters and some other types of office equipment are unobtain- 
able today or else may be secured only after a long wait. However, short- 
ages of mechanical equipment need not entirely deter you from a mechani- 
zation program. It is not always necessary for you to buy or rent another 
office machine in order to accomplish your aim. It is suggested that your 
accountants re-examine the office equipment now available. Very likely 
much of it is not more than 50 per cent effective. This is because account- 
ants in general do not realize all a machine’s mechanical possibilities, and 
the machine salesmen are seldom really familiar with the customer's ac- 
counting system. When lists of your accounting machines and the uses to 
which they are put have been prepared, contact the manufacturer's sales- 
men and ask them to submit plans for using the equipment in other office 


work or to point out ways for combining procedures. Frequently, the 
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purchase of an additional register, skip bar, or similar attachment will con- 
vert a partially used machine to an entirely new use. 

Closely allied with this is the re-examination of methods and pro- 
cedures in the office. Studies of this sort merit consideration since forms 
and reports no longer of current interest may frequently be eliminated, 
with resultant savings in labor costs. If you are engaged in war work, 
you may find that the wide range of accounting and statistical reports 
prepared in the past is no longer necessary. This, in itself, should release 
ollice equipment for other uses. 


PARALLEL PROMOTIONS 

A system of parallel promotions should be introduced into every office 
and applied not only to the regular staff but to as many key people as 
circumstances permit. ‘There is no reason why shifts from one position to 
another should not be made as frequently as possible. ‘These should usually 
be made without salary increases, but you should explain to the employee 
that he will have an opportunity to increase his knowledge of the company 
and its operations. In this way, each office will eventually have a few 
employees who know more than one job, and these workers will be in- 
valuable when vacancies have to be filled in other departments. Workers 
so trained might also be useful during vacation periods and may help to 
break in new employees. A desk-to-desk study should reveal possibilities of 
this nature. 


EMPLOYEE TRAINING PROGRAM 

The advantages to be derived from employee training programs go 
without saying. Look at what the defense industries and the trade schools 
are doing for the country today. Let me, however, broaden the usual inter- 
pretation of a training program. It is unusual, except in a few offices, 
to include supervisory and administrative employees in such activities. All 
too frequently the management will concentrate on teaching only machine 
operations, typing, calculating, and perhaps elementary accounting. In this 
war, management, which means men, is of vital importance, and many 
executives and key workers will be taken from their desks. And the training 
of substitutes for these people is about the only answer you will have to 
the problem. You may find it possible, when executives and supervisory 
employees are leaving, to combine work units, sections, or even whole de- 
partments under one head. One or two additional workers may be neces- 
sary at the bottom to take up the slack, but they should be relatively easy 
to obtain. 
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UPGRADING 


Upgrading is a term heard a great deal these days. How may man- 
agement apply it in the office? In simplest terms, it means progressing 
step by step until the next job or operation is thoroughly mastered. Job 
analysis is usually the starting point for a successful upgrading system. You 
will probably find that most of your office workers do several things now 
and that even simple jobs may be divided into two or more operations. 
Start someone on a portion of the job just ahead of him. When that is 
mastered, let him go on to the next part of that job. Soon he will be 
ready to take over the whole job when it becomes necessary. 


SALARY ADJUSTMENTS 


A salary adjustment program based on a cost-of-living bonus* or tied 
in with your company’s earnings will offset, to a great extent, the lure ol 
better positions elsewhere. Plans such as these should prove sufficiently 
flexible in their operation to prevent distortion of basic salary structures. 
The white-collar worker was largely overlooked in the early stages of the 
defense program. Only recently has he received consideration in plans 
designed to lift employees over the hurdles of rising living expenses. In 
addition to higher living costs, increased taxes make more urgent the need 
for a definite remuneration plan. The white-collar worker usually lives 
under a budget which is made up almost entirely of fixed expenses, leaving 
him very little leeway. 

With increasing pressure for voluntary purchases of defense bonds 
and with prospects of greatly increased taxes on 1942 incomes, it is only 
natural that the white-collar worker will look around for ways to augment 
earnings. If you do not have a definite plan, dissatisfaction and a drop 
in efficiency are sure to result. Some employees will shift to other firms, 
and to secure replacements management will be forced to increase basic 
salaries considerably more than would otherwise have been necessary. 


PROMOTING COMPANY POLICIES AMONG THE EMPLOYEES 

If your business does a great many things for its employees—such as 
providing group insurance, play centers, rest periods, and partial compen- 
sation to those in the services—it should emphasize these advantages by all 
possible means. A well-edited house organ is an excellent vehicle for pro- 
motional effort of this sort; frequent talks to workers by the top manage- 
ment group are helpful also. Posters and bulletin board material aid in 
keeping the worker satisfied with his job and are definitely morale build- 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Gardner’s article was prepared before announcement of the President’s 
seven-point program of wage and price control. 
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ing—providing the promotional program is backed by adequate perform- 
ance. 


LONGER HOURS 


The writer has purposely placed longer hours at the bottom of the 
list because they should be adopted only as a last resort. Should you 
find longer hours a necessity in your office, it will definitely entail extra 
expense under the terms of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Unless you are 
actually engaged in defense work and it is impossible to secure an adequate 
number of sufliciently experienced workers to meet your requirements, 
an extension of time should not be attempted. Although there is some 
talk today about scuttling of the overtime provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act until the end of the war, it is doubtful if this will ever be 
done through legislation. ‘Time enough to take advantage of the increased 
workweek when and if such a provision is incorporated into the general 
regulations covering hours and overtime pay. 

Even the many steps outlined here may not be sufficient to keep 
your organization together for the duration. I believe, however, that it is 
up to everyone of us to tighten his belt, face facts and initiate a little 
housecleaning on his own account. If you have a young man in your 
office who is qualified for combat service and who can be replaced by an 
older man or by a woman, that young man must be given up. The Army 
and the Navy need him much more than you do and, as matters now stand 
and will continue to stand, the needs of the Army and the Navy and the 
defense industries come first. 

Regimentation of industry for world competition may very likely con- 
front us after the war. Enlightened employee relations will carry us far 
in solving postwar problems. As the executive is engaged now on plans 
for maintaining adequate working staffs, so should he soon direct his 
thoughts to the postwar need for absorbing the vast army of workers now 
engaged in hemisphere defense. Management's contribution to this prob- 
lem now may well mean the difference between an orderly return to con- 
sumer production and heavy unemployment with consequent suffering for 
all. 











THE EXIT INTERVIEW AS A TOOL OF MANAGEMENT 


By CHARLES A. DRAKE 


Long resisted by supervisors who feared discovery of petty tyrannies and injustices, 
the exit interview is gradually winning acceptance as a basic instrument of personnel 
control. The worker who is discharged or quits his employment is almost completely 
free of inhibitions, declares Dr. Drake in this illuminating article. Thus an adroit 
interview at time of separation can provide a vital check on the soundness of per- 
sonnel policies and on the quality of supervision. 


HE introduction of the exit interview, now generally recognized as a 

necessary part of a modern personnel system, is frequently resisted by 
managers and supervisors. Such resistance is born of fear—fear arising out 
of ignorance and general misunderstanding of the purpose and results ol 
this procedure. ‘To be sure, like any other good thing, it may be abused, 
but the probability of a persistent misuse of the exit interview as an in- 
strument of management is very remote. Correctly used, it affords basic 
data for control of personnel policies and practices, a control that is indis- 
pensable to effective management. 

The greatest opposition to the exit interview comes from those who 
seek to avoid discovery of petty tyrannies practiced against employees, out- 
bursts of temper, and other conduct prejudicial to the best interests of the 
organization. Competent supervision has no such fear and, once the tech- 
nique and purpose of the exit interview are fully understood, is more than 
willing to be guided by the information it yields. In fact, from many com- 
panies now requiring interviews before final wage payments are made, tes- 
timony as to the desirability of the procedure is steadily accumulating. In 
nearly all cases, probably the most important conclusion from experience 
is that the exit interview affords management vital information which is 
obtainable in no other way. 

Employee attitudes toward a company may be determined by a morale 
survey, but this gives only a cross-section or a static, rather than dynamic, 
view of the situation, whereas the attitudes being investigated are con- 
stantly changing. ‘The exit interview, on the other hand, is a continuous 
process and provides day-to-day information reflecting changes occurring 
within the employee group. A further marked advantage of the exit in- 
terview over the usual morale survey arises from the fact that comments 
frequently made in the face-to-face situation would not be written, even 
anonymously. ‘The self-esteem of many employees will not permit the ex- 
pression of such feelings on paper. Moreover, slight changes of expression, 
insinuating inflections of the voice, and indirect suggestions can be imme- 
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diately followed up in conversation—an impossibility in the case of a writ- 
ten statement. 

The employee who is leaving cither as a result of resignation or dis- 
charge can express his thoughts more freely than can the employee whose 
opinion is sought while he is still concerned with the protection of his job. 
The former usually requires litthe encouragement to give directly, and 
often with much feeling, information of considerable value to the company. 


TECHNIQUES OF EXIT INTERVIEWING 

Should there be reluctance on the part of the departing employee to 
express his real sentiments, good interview techniques will usually over- 
come his hesitancy. The first and most logical approach is always that of 
friendliness and candor. In this situation, as in many others in manage- 
ment, the asking of pointed questions, indicating that the interviewer 
knows or suspects facts that are not apparent on the surface, or the posing 
of leading questions, will induce the confidence that is sought. 

Where every effort to establish confidence fails, particularly with a 
disgruntled employee who has been discharged or with a sullen individual 
who has quit voluntarily, the interviewer may use the technique of direct 
challenge. ‘Chis may take the form of asking the person if the job is too 
big for him, if he is not smart enough to get along with fellow workmen, 
or if he thinks he knows more than his foreman or supervisor. “The skilful 
interviewer thus can sometimes elicit information by methods which at 
first seem unfair, intemperate and roughshod, but the discussion is always 
put on a friendly basis before the interview ends. ‘There is necessity, how- 
ever, for a highly professional attitude on the part of the interviewer who 
attempts to use this technique. 

Where the termination of employment was precipitated by emotional 
outbursts in the workplace against either fellow workers or representatives 
of management, it is especially desirable to get to the bottom of the affair. 
It must always be remembered that the working force is composed of one 
or more groups and that the employee must fit into the social situation 
of the job. He may be handicapped by habits or physical afflictions which 
render him objectionable to others. He may himself be fault-finding, in- 
tolerant of others, or anti-social. ‘his is a good opportunity to check up 
on the soundness of the techniques which were used in selecting him in 
the first place. 

As a matter of fact, the exit interview affords the best possible check 
on the efficiency of selection. It should disclose pertinent data as to 
whether the inferences regarding sources of employees, quality of recom- 
mendations and previous experience have been correct. It should help 
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to determine whether interview results have been properly evaluated, and 
whether placements within the organization have been skilfully executed. 
Failures may then be noted and should serve as a basis for correction of 
current practices. 

This is also a good point from which to check the effectiveness of the 
grievance adjustment machinery. We can ascertain from the exit inter- 
view whether various conflicts and complaints have actually been adjusted 
or whether they have merely been hushed up, with lingering resentment 
on the part of some individual or group of workers. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF TURNOVER DATA 

We may also make some inferences about turnover figures—inferences 
which cannot be arrived at in any other way. Why is turnover high in 
one department and low in another? Is it due to bad working conditions, 
inequitable wages, poor supervision, or inadequate training? Exit inter- 
views will supply the answers. Is the organization in an unfavorable com- 
petitive position in the general labor market? Just now, with voluntary 
severances increasing, the exit interview will disclose valuable data on this 
point. The demand is increasing rapidly for certain types of skilled work- 
men, with numerous incentives being offered to lure such employees away 
from their present jobs. What must we offer to hold them? We had bet- 
ter know, lest we learn the answer when we are forced to replace them. 

Along with the foregoing there is the problem of checking on the 
quality of supervision within a subordinate group. Is an incompetent su- 
pervisor attempting to cover up his mistakes by discharging the men who 
know about them? Is some petty tyrant gradually eliminating superior 
subordinates who may sooner or later become a threat to his own job? Is 
he doing this by “framing” them, antagonizing them so that they will quit, 
or by failing to promote them or to increase their wages? 

Information furnished by the exit interview may often indicate the 
desirability of transferring an employee within the organization. Where 
adequate machinery is lacking for the transfer of employees at their own 
request, these individuals are most likely to express their discontent with 
their present jobs by quitting. Many can be saved, even at this stage, by 
a sympathetic evaluation of the reasons for their discontent, followed by 
their transfer to another job. Such action will materially reduce labor 
turnover and promote among the employee group a more favorable senti- 
ment toward the personnel policies of the organization. 


Most managements would probably be astonished to discover the ex- 
tent to which their manifest policies and actions are distorted in the minds 
of their employees. A candy manufacturer gave his workers five-pound 
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boxes of his second-grade product as Christmas presents. He learned 
through exit interviews that the effect of this gesture was quite the oppo- 
site Of what was intended and that the effort was worse than wasted. Simi- 
larly, plans for added worker security and complicated incentive wage 
plans have both been interpreted as being artful dodges to defraud the 
workers of what is rightfully due them. Such information will seldom come 
from employees who are still concerned about holding their jobs. 


CHECK ON SUGGESTION SYSTEM 

Is the suggestion system in the organization working poorly or failing 
entirely? Does management suspect that it is being sabotaged by certain 
employees? Perhaps the rewards are too small, or the other incentives 
too slight, to elicit the excellent ideas that always exist in any large group 
of employees. Adroit questioning in the exit interview will reveal the 
real reasons and provide a constructive approach to revamping of the 
system. 

The exit interview may be used in yet another way as a practical de- 
vice for building good will toward the organization. Whether an em- 
ployee has resigned of his own accord or his services have been terminated 
by the company, it furnishes the opportunity to give that individual 
needed vocational advice. Does he require additional preparation in order 
to acquit himself more satisfactorily on the job? Is he definitely out of 
his element in the work he has chosen? His record of performance in the 
company is an excellent point of departure for determining these and other 
facts pertinent to his vocational adjustment. The interviewer performs 
an inestimable service to the departing employee when he provides the 
specific advice indicated, or at least informs the individual where such 
guidance may be obtained. ‘This evidence of interest will usually be much 
appreciated. 

Let no employee leave without a full opportunity to express himself 
to a friendly listener. Many an organization that once flourished but is 
now barely a memory could have been saved if its management had lis- 
tened to the stories its employees could have told—stories of injustices, of 
discontent, of aggrieved customers, of petty tyrannies, of deceit, of broken 
promises, of developing fraud, and of outright treachery. It has been said 
that “if you wamt an expression of what you want to hear, ask your 
friends; if you want the truth, ask your enemies.” The disgruntled em- 
ployee is a potential enemy. His version of a situation may not always 
be the truth, but it will be the truth as he sees it. Whatever he tells you 
may be turned to your own advantage, so it would be wise to listen. And 
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by doing so, especially if you must admit that he is in the right, you may 
turn him into a friend. | 

In any event, there should at least be some mechanism for collecting 
this testimony. Whether you accept the information yielded as evidence 
and act upon it effectively in the discharge of your management function 
depends upon your ability and acumen as a manager. 


THE FOREMAN’S BALANCE SHEET 


By HARRISON F. DUNNING 


Manager, Glens Falls Division 
Marinette Paper Co. 


NE of the most difficult tasks of management is to impress upon fore- 

men and supervisors the importance of balanced supervision. ‘This 
appears to be true even among foremen who have had greatly differing 
backgrounds and a diversity of experience. 

Many old-line foremen, for instance, have yet to recognize the signi- 
ficance of the personnel function in their work. They still concern them- 
selves primarily with the problems of machines and materials, confident 
that problems of human relations will be handled satisfactorily by the 
personnel department. Many foremen who have reached their present po- 
sitions because they were the best producers in their departments still find 
such factors as costs, methods and safety foreign and difficult to compre- 
hend, and they drift naturally to the job they are most capable of—teach- 
ing workers how to operate their machines better. 


Even many of the new foremen who have been promoted to respon- 
sible supervisory posts because of the war production emergency, and who 
have spent most of their young industrial lives mastering their jobs as 
workmen, find the new positions perplexing in many respects, and really 
‘want to know what constitutes a balanced and successful job. In the cur- 
rent press of everyday duties, there are few men available with the time 
or inclination to tell them. 


The reader may recall many examples from his own plant of men 
who are expert in some or most of the fundamentals of good industrial 
foremanship, but who are defective in certain respects and would like to 
correct their weaknesses if they could recognize them and knew how to 
go about it. 
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The Foreman’s Balance Sheet which is reproducted on the following 
pages is designed to help such men. For management, it constitutes merely 
one more tool in the personnel kit designed to impress on foremen in a 
reasonably dramatic way the elements of balanced supervision and to in- 
dicate how they rate (at least in their own minds) on the fundamentals 
of good supervision. 

The form differs from the usual rating sheet in many respects, most 
prominent of which are: 

1. It is formulated principally in words and phrases that have ema- 
nated from foremen themselves, in statements that should strike a 
responsive chord in the active foreman’s mind. 

2. Unless foremen “peek” at the answers given on the reverse of the 
rating sheet, they should rate themselves honestly, for in many cases 
a response rating 40 per cent may sound as good as one rating 80 
per cent—at least until it is carefully analyzed. It is hoped that fore- 
men, rating themselves quickly, will accurately reveal their own men- 
tal approach to their work. 

3. The form is strictly confidential, and no one knows the foreman’s 
self-rating but himself. Of course, the purpose of the form could be 
broadened if desired, but since it is designed merely: to assist the fore 
man any other use would be beyond its original purpose. 

Each reader or user of the Balance Sheet may take exception to some 
of its statements or to the indicated degree of difference between. state- 
ments. Conversely, each user will find some statements which “ring the 
bell.” ‘his is to be expected in any form which more or less reflects one 
person’s conception of what constitutes balanced supervision and what in- 
formal phrases best measure the degree of attainment in each classification. 

The Balance Sheet endeavors to promote two basic concepts: 

1. Balanced supervision will have better results than emphasis on 
merely a few of the basic factors of foremanship, or than spotty, in- 
termittent emphasis on all the foremanship factors in turn. 

2. Eleven basic items comprise the elements of good production, and 
production itself is simply the over-all result of these factors. In 
other words, emphasis should not be placed on production itself but 
on the factors that make for good production. 

Several hundred foremen have already been provided with this form. 
Some have paid little or no attention to it; others have rated themselves 
and remained silent concerning results; others have liked the form and 
apparently found the ratings of practical value. Use of the form has gen- 
erally resulted in provocative discussions of the problems of industrial su- 
pervision. Indeed, the helpful discussions inspired by The Foreman’s Bal- 
ance Sheet may prove to be its most beneficial feature. 








and effective means of appraising yourself as a supervisor. 





THE FOREMAN'’S 
BALANCE SHEET 


ain rating sheet is designed to be a simple 


It differs from 


most such devices in that only the man rated sees the results of the ratings. 
While the user may take exception to the values assigned some of the 


statements, the author accepts all blarne or credit 


(as the case may 


be) and points out that anything of this nature must of necessity rep- 
resent his own more or less arbitrary conception of balanced supervision. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Check the item under each heading that most nearly reflects 


your attitude. 


2. Rate yourself honestly—remember, no one else sees the results. 


3. Numerical scores and space for ratings appear on page 354. 
Total your scores and compare with the standard scores given. 


CLEANLINESS, 
ORDERLINESS 


A. I like aclean and orderly department 
and have one when production permits. 


B. They pay off on my production, not 
my cleanliness. 


C. Janitors ought to clean the place up; 
my men are too busy producing. 


D. My department is clean and orderly 
ALL the time—and I insist it remain so. 


E. I clean up my department when we 
have a contest or campaign. 


SAFETY 


A. I subscribe to and cooperate with 
safety campaigns. 

B. Safety is a job for the safety engineer. 
C. I believe I can operate without ever 
suffering a lost-time accident. 

D. Safety is all right, but production 
gets my first attention. 

E. I believe in safety, and try to keep 
accidents at a minimum. 
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QUALITY 


A. Quality is essential to our success, 
and I strive for it always. 

B. Quality control is largely a_ testing 
and inspection matter for experts. 

C. Quality efforts receive a portion of 
my time and attention. 

D. Production should not suffer for too 
rigid quality standards. 

E. I can be satisfied only by work that 
is of the highest quality. 


COSTS 


A. I like to see the cost figures to learn 
how I made out. 

B. I believe in budgets, cost control and 
waste control. I’d be lost without cost 
figures. 

Cc. Waste is relative. 
offsets high waste. 


High production 


D. If I get out enough merchandise, the 
costs ought to be okay. 

E. Figures help to guide me toward 
more efficient operations. 
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METHODS 


A. Methods are designed by experts. I 
follow through precisely for best results. 
B. Those efficiency experts have good 
theories, but my job is to get out the 
goods. 

C. Methods prove a good general guide 
for my operations. 

D. Methods are helpful, but we all can’t 
operate the very same way. 

E. The method that gets out the most 
goods right now is my method. 


MACHINES 


A. Good machines are necessary for suc- 
cessful operations. 

B. Equipment that gives high produc- 
tion should be replaced fairly often. 
Cc. My men are instructed to handle ma- 
chines with attention and care. 

D. Each of my men handles his equip- 
ment as he would if he owned it per- 
sonally. 

E. You can buy new equipment when 
necessary if you get out lots of goods. 


MATERIALS 


A. We exercise care to use all materials 
charged’ to us. 

B. Materials are money to my company, 
and are treated as such by my men. 

C. We discard only materials that prove 
awkward in use. 

D. Materials are cheap compared to ma- 
chine production hours. 

E. True conservation of materials is too 
costly to production. 


POLICIES 


A. I believe in policy to cover all rou- 
tine matters. 

B. I generally try to follow policies as 
best I can. 

C. Too many rules slow the whole busi- 
ness down. I forget many of the little 
ones, 


D. I've got a book full of rules, but who 
can remember all that stuff all the time? 
E. My company has developed sound 
policies for all phases of its operations. 
I work with them wholeheartedly. 
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PERSONNEL: 
COOPERATION 


A. I am able to get along with most of 
my people most of the time. 

B. Machines put out the goods; there 
are plenty of men to run the machines. 
C. Mutual understanding of our per- 
sonalities and problems makes for win- 
ning teamwork in my group. 

D. Some people are just plain ornery 
and don’t want to do what's right. 

E. As a rule, my people work well both 
with me and with each other. 


GRIEVANCES 


A. Some employees want to be molly- 
coddled all the time. 

B. Some grievances are real, others are 
fancied. 

C. I settle grievances at once, and only 
from facts; if I fail to settle one, I pass 
it On at once to my superior. 

D. I don’t like a complainer. I'd rather 
fire him and get along with the job. 

E. I listen carefully to all grievances and 
try to make a fair decision. 


LEADERSHIP, 
INSPIRATION 


A. I spend some time when I can talk- 
ing to my people about their jobs. 

B. I haven't time to be selling a lot of 
blue sky; men don’t want it. 

C. Talking to people slows down the 
machines too much. 

D. I believe I can best serve the future 
of my company by developing strong 
and able men in my department. 

E. I get a thrill out of developing men; 
an important part of my job. 


PRODUCTION 


A. As long as I do these 11 things care- 
fully, I find my production is tops. Bal- 
anced supervision pays production divi- 
dends. 

B. We're the hardest working outfit in 
the plant, but we get a lot of tough 
breaks so our production is low. 

Cc. My production isn’t 
work hard at it. 


tops, but we 


D. My production is usually well above 
average. 
E. My machines are going at top speed 


most of the time, but somehow I never 
get the top production. 


FOR NUMERICAL SCORES, SEE NEXT PAGE 








RATINGS FOR FOREMAN’S BALANCE SHEET 


Numerical ratings for each response are given below. Tabulate 
your score in the right-hand column and compare the total with 
the critical scores (arbitrary) cited on the lower left of the page. 


Your Score 





CLEANLINESS, A= 80 c= 20 E—60 
ORDERLINESS B — 40 ee kg gaia ys ee 
SAFETY A—60 c—100 E—80 

e=20 eee eRe te Des. tee 
QUALITY A= 80 c—60 E— 100 

S= 20 eee ™ il et RE. Shee 
COosTSs A= 60 €¢= E— 80 

B—100 OS ee re 
METHODS A= 100 c= 80 E— 40 

B— 20 D—=60  .  necetete teense 
MACHINES A= 60 c= 80 E—20 

B — 40 a a ae 
MATERIALS A= 80 c—60 E— 40 

B — 100 eee, Ne cet et ot 
POLICIES A=80 c—40 E—100 

B — 60 a eerie: Nescere 
PERSONNEL: A=60 c= 100 E— 80 
COOPERATION B— 20 NS ee eS | 
GRIEVANCES A—40 c—100 E— 80 

B — 60 aa 20 3» ST + Be8acenee ee 
LEADERSHIP, A—60 c= 40 E— 80 
INSPIRATION B— 20 er ar 
PRODUCTION A— 100 c—60 E— 40 

B— 20 SS ee ee eae 





1,000-1,200 EXCELLENT 
900- 999 GOOD 
800- 899 FAIR TOTAL 
Under 800 POOR 


Reprints of this rating form, for distribution to plant 
foremen or for use in supervisory training courses, may 
be obtained from the American Management Associa- 
tion. For quantity prices of reprints, address the Associ- 
ation’s headquarters, 330 West 42 Street, New York City. 














SUBTERFUGES I HAVE KNOWN 


By E. J. CROSBY 
Manager, Personnel Department 
The Washington Water Power Company 
Spokane, Wash. 


Rarely do the problems of personnel management lend themselves to levity or per- 
siflage, but Mr. Crosby has managed to extract a good deal of humor out of one 
of the personnel man’s minor headaches. The subterfuges dealt with here are the 
artful dodges which enable supervisors and department heads to by-pass the per- 
sonnel department and place employees on the payroll without benefit of personnel 
procedures. .In this article the Four-Fifty Special, the Ring-Around-the-Rosy technique 
and several others—eight specimens which Mr. Crosby has stuffed and mounted— 
are exhibited for the amusement of other personnel men, who will recognize them 
only too well. His paper was originally presented at the Third Annual Conference 
of the Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association. 


REATHES there a man with soul so dead, who never to himself has 
said, “I’m the best darned judge of human nature in the whole wide 
world!”? The answer is “No.” Period. For whatever frailties a man may 
confess himself heir to, lack of ability to judge people will certainly not 
be one of them. For this is one skill or aptitude that every man believes 
he is born with, just as he comes into the world with two ears, a nose and 
a mouth. To deny that he has it is to call him a monster. 

Endowed with this talent, he is certain to regard those who question 
his judgment of human nature as upstarts or fools. He merely smiles at 
the word “personnel” and considers such routines as personnel procedures 
so much balderdash. To his mind a personnel department is a cross be- 
tween an efficiency expert and the half-witted nephew of the boss’s wife. 
It is something to be tolerated at times, bamboozled when the occasion 
suits, scoffed at publicly and ignored privately. 

In every business organization where a personnel procedure has been 
established, the average department head and supervisor soon discovers 
that if he is to continue doing things as he has done them in the past, 
he must circumvent the personnel procedure. It’s the old army game. . 
where there’s a will, there’s a way. In this case, I present for your con- 
sideration that prime tool for a circumvention—the Subterfuge. 

THE BIRTH OF A SUBTERFUGE 

Let me explain the nature of the Subterfuge in personnel procedure. 
What is behind it? What is the reason for its existence? ‘The prime rea- 
son lies in the fact that a department head or supervisor wants to employ, 
or cause to be employed, some particular individual who is not suited to 
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the job in question. To achieve this end, he must circumvent the per- 
sonnel procedure in some way. He must effect some hand-is-quicker-than- 
the-eye stuff. He must, perhaps, go through the motions of the shell game. 
But somehow or other he must fool the personnel manager, just as the 
football coach devises a hidden ball play to fool the opposing team. Out 
of this necessity there is born the Subterfuge. 

The Subterfuge, when tracked to its lair and hauled forth into the 
bright light of day for full examination, is seen to be a creature endowed 
with the kaleidescopic qualities of the chameleon. In fact, its forms are 
mnyriad. 

After considerable experience in the pursuit of the Subterfuge, in 
which I have tracked it down in bookkeeping departments, in dark corn- 
ers of warehouses, beneath the mahogany desks of department heads and 
in the wardrobes of supervisors—aye, even on a dark and stilly night in a 
half-lit office building you can sometimes hear the Subterfuge calling its 
young .. . after many thrilling, not to say hair-raising experiences in this 
greatest hunt of all, | have caught, skinned and mounted eight different 
types. 

I am not saying that all types are represented in these eight speci- 
mens ...oh, no... the types are myriad. Every personnel man, in addi- 
tion to recognizing the types I shall describe, will no doubt call to mind 
some special types that he has encountered. I should be glad to add them 


to my collection—which we might, in time, present to the Smithsonian 
Institute. 


HASTY HARRY 

But, let us to the types . . .First, there is the Hasty Harry, sometimes 
also called the Four-Fifty Special. This describes the supervisor who, wish- 
ing to employ someone without benefit of the personnel department, 
rushes into the office of the personnel manager at ten minutes to five on 
a busy day and explains that he has to hire a man to go to work on the 
night shift at five o'clock to fill a vacancy that occurred a week previously. 
Of course he has a man in mind. As a matter of fact, the prospective em- 
ployee is waiting just around the corner until the supervisor gives him the 
high sign. Without bothering to explain why he did not inform the per- 
sonnel department of his needs when the vacancy occurred, Hasty Harry 
says he just must have a man by five o'clock and he just happens to know 
a man who is just the man for the job. He asks breathlessly, “Is it all 
right?” 


RING-AROUND-THE-ROSY 


Next, we have the Shilly-Shally device, sometimes called the Ring: 
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Around-the-Rosy routine. Under this plan the department head, having 
some individual in mind whom he wants to hire in spite of the person- 
nel department, informs the department that he has a vacancy and gives 
an elaborate set of specifications as to the type of applicant desired. The 
personnel department immediately goes to work, searching the files for ap- 
plicants who will meet this set of specifications. 

The applications are turned over to the department head, and every- 
one in the personnel department breathes a sigh of relief. But next day 
the department head returns them, with a shake of the head. “None of 
these will do for this job,” he announces. Then he turns in a different 
sct_ of specifications—for the same job. Again the frenzied search of the 
files, and soon another batch of applications is sent up. These come back— 
with them another set of specifications. This keeps up until the depart- 
ment head is certain that the personnel manager is punch-drunk. ‘Then 
he hires the man he wants and tells the personnel department about it 
later. 


THE REPENTANT SINNER 


The next type for consideration is known as The Repentant Sinner. 
This describes the department head who flagrantly violates personnel pro- 
cedure and then seeks to escape condemnation by what is known as the 
sackcloth-and-ashes routine. Early one morning he will timidly open the 
door of the personnel manager's office and make his entrance on tiptoe 
with downcast mien. It is apparent that the man is dripping with remorse. 
He announces with a catch in his voice that he has a confession to make. 
He has hired a man without the benefit of the personnel department. ‘The 
man has been working for two days. What to do? Oh, it will never hap- 
pen again—it was just one of those things, he can’t imagine what came over 
him. 

The personnel manager, now well behind the 8-ball, decides that there 
is no use crying over spilt milk. With profuse thanks and a contrite heart 
the department head departs, eyes raised heavenwards in thanksgiving. It 
is not until he is in the elevator that he essays a smug smile. And it is not 
until he has reached the privacy of his office that he gives the personnel 
department the horse laugh, with loud guffaws that make the rafters ring. 


THE DELAYED PASS 


The next routine to come under our scrutiny is The Delayed Pass, 
Which is something like the well-known sleeper play in football. In this 
instance, a vacancy has occurred in some department and inquiry having 
been made by the personnel department in an effort to be helpful, the 
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department head announces that he is not going to fill the vacancy right 
away. Just going to try to get along with one less . . . going to see how 
it works out, he says. With this information at hand the personnel de- 
partment waits for a call. And then, one day, sometime later the per- 
sonnel department, after checking over the files, addresses a casual inquiry 
to the department head about that certain vacancy. How are things going? 

“Oh,” the department head will say in his most offhand fashion, as 
though someone had called his attention to the fact that his coat collar was 
awry, “We filled that job one day. Had to do it in a hurry. Found just 
the right man. Sorry, old top .. . say, how’s your golf?” 


THE DOUBLE SHIFT 

Next we have the very amusing case of Mother’s Little Helper. You 
know the type. This department head, deciding he must do something for 
the daughter of the credit manager of his department store, discovers that 
he has a mission. He starts on the prowl—as assiduous as the government 
hunter of predatory game. He goes from department to department, con- 
sulting department heads and supervisors, trying to sell his bill of goods. 
Eventually, somewhere along the line, he makes a deal, involving recip- 
rocity or something or other. Then comes the double shift—the now-you- 
see-it-now-you-don't business—and another employee is on the payroll with- 
out benefit of personnel procedure. This department head is the gener- 
ous type; he is willing to do anything to make the work of the personnel 
department lighter. 


NOT HARD TO SUIT—IF 

We turn now to another routine, which we shall call All This and 
Heaven Too, by which a department head will attempt to get his own way 
in spite of personnel regulations. A vacancy having occurred, the depart- 
ment head will call for applications and will submit a long and rigid list 
of requirements. If it is a stenographer’s job that is open, he will insist 
upon the personnel department finding a girl with definite physical quali- 
fications, a college education, and five years’ experience, who will work 
for $60 a month and has no thought of marriage. In effect, this depart- 
ment head dares the personnel department to find such a person, and when 
the personnel manager fails to locate the paragon, the department head 
feels perfectly free to hire the individual he had in mind, who does not, 
of course, come anywhere near filling the specifications submitted. 


IT TURNS UP EVENTUALLY 
The next device is known as The Loaded Dice. Having in mind a 
certain individual whom he would like to employ, the department head 
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sends this person in to the personnel department for an interview and to 
submit an application. Some time later the department head calls for 
applications. He is very vague about what he wants. “Oh, just send up a 
couple of dozen applications... Pm not just sure,” he will say. If the 
application of the favored individual is not among them, that batch of 
applications will soon come back and more will be requested. 

This keeps up ad infinitum, or until the sought-for application turns 
up. This type of department head, upon investigation, will probably turn 
out to be a great hand at solitaire. He also should be useful at finding 
a needle in a haystack. 


HE JUST DOESN'T LIKE IT 

And finally, we have what is known as Every Shot a Miss. This re- 
fers to the department head who in 20 or go years of employing people has 
always managed to hire the wrong people for the wrong job. His labor 
turnover is steady. It is a byword in the organization that a girl going 
into his department will wind up as a nervous wreck or will seek the 
doubtful solace of connubial felicity ere six months have passed. But to 
all this the department head is delightfully oblivious. Any suggestion 
from the personnel department goes in one ear and out the other—recom- 
mendations are honored more in the breach than in the observance. He 
just doesn’t go along with personnel procedure. 

The eight types of Subterfuges that I have described are, I believe, 
fairly representative, even if not all-inclusive. Every personnel man_ has 
met, or will meet them all as well as variations peculiar to the environ- 
ment in which he works. 

I urge my readers, therefore, not to be downhearted. Make _ person- 
nel work a game . . . keep an eye peeled for new Subterfuges. This prac- 
tice will lend interest to your work, and in time you too can qualify as a 
Subterfuge spotter. 








TRAINING PROBLEMS IN A NEW PLANT 


By O. L. HARVEY 


Senior Technician, Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
Division of Labor Standards 
U. S. Department of Labor 


The problem of recruiting and training a working force for a new plant may well 
appear formidable in these days of dwindling labor supply. When such a prob- 
lem is stated in detail, however, part of the solution generally becomes apparent 
at once, and a long step has been taken toward complete resolution of the diffi- 
culty. The check list which Mr. Harvey presents here will enable the manager 
confronted with this task to obtain a complete picture of the training problem he 
is facing: probably it will suggest many of the specific procedures to be followed. 


NTIL very recently you were the superintendent of one of the ma- 

chine production departments in a manufacturing establishment. You 
have now been asked to take charge of a branch plant for a large manu- 
facturing concern engaged in the production of certain machined com- 
modities to be used for war purposes. Although you have had consider- 
able experience in manufacturing other machined products, you have 
never engaged in manufacturing this particular type of product; nor, for 
that matter, has the main plant, which only recently changed over to war 
production. 

You have been told what quantities you are expected to produce; you 
have been consulted in the planning and ordering of physical equipment; 
supplies and raw materials are available when you order them; and you 
are told by the head office that you can expect to draw on the main plant 
for personnel in some cases. But you have been warned that you may call 
upon the main plant for assistance only to a very limited extent and will 
have to depend in large measure upon your own resources in getting your 
supply of workers. Your plant is located in a small town where there is 
an insufficient supply of workers already trained in the operation of ma- 
chines, and none of them has had any experience in the particular type 
of production with which you are now concerned. 

You have a big problem on your hands—a problem of training. You 
can get workers, but they will have had little or no experience. You can 
get some help from the main plant but must depend largely upon your 
own ingenuity in developing a competent, qualified working force. How 
are you going to do it? 

What follows is a check list of items which you might consider. Not 
all of them will apply to your situation; some of them you might consider 
irrelevant. But they suggest possibilities which, because you have had to 
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concentrate on other more important problems, you may have overlooked. 
If the list gives you any useful ideas, this article will have served its 
purpose, 
For convenience the items are grouped under major categories. 
The Labor Supply 
What jobs do you want your workers to perform? (Make a complete 
list.) 
What skills should they have? (List the skills needed on each type 
of job.) 
Whom can you get? (Consider the possibility of employing older work- 
ers, women, youths.) 
Where can you get them? (Consider the previous industrial history 
of the region in which the plant is located.) 
What skills will they have 
When do you want them? (Before the plant is completed?) 
How rapidly do you intend to take them into employment? 
How many with what skills can you get from the main plant? 


Recruitment 

How will you get workers? (Employment Servicer Main plant? Labor 
Supply Committee? Advertising?) 

Are the people who will do your recruiting trained in your require: 
ments? 

How will the workers be selected? 

When do you want them selected? (Before they are actually needed 
on the job?) 

What qualifications should they have? (Age? Sex? Physique? Experience? 
Aptitudes?) 

Where and how will selection be made? (Consider tests, preliminary 
and final interviews.) 

What will be the status of the selection agency? (What will its rela- 
tions to the production division be? ‘To the plant employment 
division?) 

Training 

How much training and of what kind will each individual worker need? 
(List minimum and maximum training, assuming employees have 
no previous experience.) 

How much can be done before employment? (By whom? By what 
agency? Where? When? How given? What subjects? On what equip- 
ment?) 
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Who will pay for it? 

How much will have to be done alter employment? (By whom? Where? 
When? How given? What subjects? On what equipment?) 

How much can be done before the machines have been set up? (How 
soon before?) 


Training Organization (Pre-employment and job training to be consid- 
ered separately ) 

What kind of training organization will you have? (Separate? Size?) 

What will be its relationships with other divisions? (Production, em- 
ployment, etc.) 

Where will it be located? (Plant? School?) 

What will be its functions and authority? (Training? Production?) 

Where will you get the men to do the training? (Main plant? New 
workers?) 

What should be their qualifications? 

What instructor-training courses will they have? (Who will prepare 
the courses? What kind?) 

Where will your training supervisors be trained? (Main plant? Your 
plant?) 

Who will give them training? 

Whom will they train? (Workers? Other training supervisors?) 

Who will do the training of workers? (School? Plant? Journeymen? 
Training supervisors? Foremen?) 

How will they do it? (Manuals? If so, whose?) 

Where will the training be given? (Vestibule? School? Shop? Combi- 
nation?) 

Who will decide, and how, what training each worker will need? 


Training Conditions 

What will be the status of persons in training? (Consider wages, term 
of training, related instruction, hours and shifts, seniority, principles 
and procedures to be followed in upgrading, bargaining status rela- 
tive to other workers.) 

How soon should trainees be promoted to more difficult processes? 

Who will decide when they are ready for promotion? 

Will training and promotion from training status be determined accord- 
ing to a previously written plan? 

What progress records will be maintained during the period of training? 


Training Program 


Will the training program be expressed in written form? 
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Will it be published for the information of all workers concerned? 

Will it include provisions for downgrading after the emergency? 

Will it be set up as a result of joint agreement between management 
and the workers—an agreement formulated by a joint committee 
on which both parties are represented? 

What provisions have you made for follow-up and evaluation of your 
training program so as to keep it up-to-date and in conformity 
with changing production requirements? 


Supplemental Factors 

Have you made adequate provision for health and safety? 

Have you provided for adequate cafeteria facilities with speedy service, 
good food at low cost, and a place to sit and rest? 

Have you provided clean and adequate toilet facilities? 

Have you provided for adequate transportation and parking facilities 
for employees who have to commute? 

Have you considered the value of the more extensive use of jigs and 
fixtures to prevent mistakes by inexperienced workers? 

In your training programs have you given sufficient consideration to in- 
struction in the care, treatment and sharpening of cutting tools? 


If you want help in solving these problems, consult the United States 
Employment Service, your local Training Within Industry Branch of the 
War Production Board, and apprenticeship field representatives of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. Even if they cannot give you immediate ad- 
vice, they will get someone qualified to help you. That is their job. 


Women’s Pay Rates in War Plants 


INIMUM entrance rates were the same for women as for men in 15 of 17 

major aircraft assembly plants visited by agents of the Women’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor late in 1941 and early in 1942. Eleven of these, 
employing 90 per cent of the women in the 17 plants, had entrance rates of 60 
cents an hour, with progression to 75 cents after three months’ experience. In 
two plants the entrance rate for women was 65 cents, in one 55 cents, in three 
50 cents, and only in two of the last named was the rate higher for men. 

Women’s Bureau visits have ascertained the standards as to women’s wages 
in a dozen plants making small-arms and artillery ammunition. In_ two-thirds 
of these establishments the entrance rate for women ranged from 40 to 48 
ceats an hour; in the remainder it was above this, running as high as 59 cents 
iit one new plant with a relatively small number of women. Unlike the. situation 
in aircraft, hourly entrance rates for men were the same as for women in only 
one plant, at least 10 cents above in the others reported. 

Eleven plants reported employing women on a second shift; eight of these 
also had a third shift. Six of nine reporting on rates paid extra. usually 5 per 
cent more, on the second shift, and up to 10 per cent for the third shift. 

The Woman Worker 5/42 








TRAINING AS A MEANS OF IMPROVING 
EMPLOYEE PERFORMANCE RATING 


By R. S. DRIVER 


Assistant Director, Office Personnel 
The Atlantic Refining Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Frequently the success of employee merit rating as a tool of personnel man- 
agement depends as much on the skill and objectivity of the raters as on the 
specific rating system adopted. Yet rating scales have received a disproportion- 
ate amount of attention, while rater training has been largely neglected. In this 
article Mr. Driver points out seven systems of rater training, which may be adopted 
singly or in combination, outlines the advantages and disadvantages of each, and 
proffers some suggestions on the possible subject matter of the course. 


HERE is little doubt that the success of employee performance rating 

in industry depends largely upon the extent to which the raters under- 
stand the purposes and methods of rating. And if understanding is to be 
developed, considerable time and effort must be spent in training those 
who are to rate the employees. The relatively small amount of energy 
devoted to training, in contrast to the vast amount expended in the devel- 
opment of rating scales, is, therefore, deplorable. 

The literature concerning merit rating is filled largely with studies of 
the efficiency of various types of rating scales, and it is generally stated or 
implied that this or that scale is more efficient than some other rating form. 
The reader can hardly fail to conclude that there has been a vigorous but 
unsuccessful search for the “perfect” rating scale. 

Actually, the rating form or scale is only one factor in an integrated 
rating system, the effectiveness of which is dependent upon many compo- 
nents. The most carefully constructed rating form can be practically value- 
less if attention has not been given to such necessary procedures as insuring 
the acceptance of the program, testing the validity of the results, etc. On 
the other hand, many poorly designed forms have proved to be relatively 
effective when adequate attention has been paid to all the other factors. 

In a previous article* the author discussed a typical rating program in 
an industrial situation. The necessity for training raters will be discussed 
more fully here than it was in that article, and procedures that have been 
found effective in such a training program will be suggested. It is un- 
fortunate that so little experimental evidence has been advanced in this 





* **4\ Case History in Merit Rating,’’ PERSONNEL, May, 1940. 
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field, and it is hoped that the opinions expressed on these pages may stim- 


ulate others to undertake further research. 


NECESSITY FOR TRAINING 


Studies of the effectiveness of merit rating techniques have indicated 


that there are a number of reasons why the training of those who are to 


rate employees is one of the fundamental steps in the rating process. Some 


of these are given below: 


Os 


Many individuals who are required to rate employees are skeptical ol 
the value of the procedure. Such skepticism may be demonstrated 
by lack of interest, antagonism, leniency, etc. 

In any large company there are so many raters that uniformity in 
rating methods can be achieved only through training and uniformity 
is a necessity if even relatively equal treatment for all employees in 
all departments is to be assured. 

Studies of the technique of interviewing have shown the efficacy of 
training interviewers as a means of increasing the validity and reli- 
ability of interview results. “Uhe validity and reliability of the rating 
process, which has many elements in common with the interview, 
should also be improved by training the raters. 

A training program, especially one conducted on an individual basis, 
should be valuable in determining differences among the various 
raters in the organization. While there is a tendency to think of 
supervisors or foremen as a homogeneous class, nothing could be 
further from the truth. It becomes apparent that wide differences 
must exist when one considers the varying abilities, attitudes, etc., of 
the individual supervisors. 

The proper method of using most rating scales, unless these scales 
are extremely simple in design, must be explained carefully to those 
who are to use them. Each rater must thoroughly understand the 
meaning of the scale and that of its descriptive terms if confusion is 
to be avoided. ‘Training should serve as the most effective solution 
to this problem. 

Finally, most supervisors are eager to cooperate if they understand 
the fundamental purposes of the program. ‘Too often it is assumed 
that the conception held by the supervisors of the purposes of a 
rating program is the same as that held by those responsible for the 
development of the program. However, experience has shown that 
the supervisory conception may be quite different. Consequently the 
ratings are colored by the fundamental misconceptions existing among 
the raters. The part training can play here is obvious. 
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METHOD USED IN INSTRUCTION OF RATERS 

Individuals responsible for the training of raters generally agree that 
personal contact training methods are more successful than less direct: pro- 
cedures like the use of rating manuals or cover letters. This is because of 
the fact that personal contact training methods permit discussions of salient 
points, questions, etc., which lead to the elimination of misconceptions. 
Obviously, however, methods of training involving personal contact are 
not always practical. ‘Thus, for geographical and other reasons, some 
phases of the government service have found individual or group discus- 
sions with those who administer the rating program impractical. 

In various companies the tollowing methods and combinations of 
methods have been used to instruct individuals in the principles of rating, 
although the selection of the method or methods to be used depends on 
the requirements of the particular organization: 


1. Individual Instruction 

This method requires that each prospective rater discuss with the 
rating instructor (generally a member of the personnel department or a 
specialist, such as an industrial psychologist) all phases of the proposed 
rating program. Sufficient time should be allowed to cover all phases of 
the subject and to permit the trainee to discuss any problems that may 
develop. The number of meetings necessary varies according to the rater’s 
intelligence, receptiveness and knowledge of rating techniques, and accord- 
ing to the nature of the material to be presented. 

Such a method has the advantage of eliminating many misconceptions 
and insuring a complete coverage of the subject. The chief disadvantages 
are the time and the expense required to complete the training, especially 
if the number of raters is large. Moreover, in many instances the meetings 
tend to be “lecture sessions” rather than periods of free discussion, and for 
this reason the instruction of small groups may be preferable. 


2. Group Instruction 

Group instruction, in which the so-called directed conference method 
is generally used, requires that groups of varying size (generally two to 20 
men) meet with the conference leader at frequent intervals. It is more 
practical than the first method since it reduces the time and expense of 
training and also facilitates group discussions. Discussions, couched in 
non-technical terms, which utilize the experiences of the group, have proved 
most effective. A disadvantage, however, is the difficulty of arranging sat- 
isfactory meeting times because of the varying demands on each individ- 
ual’s time. Furthermore, some trainees may be reluctant to enter into the 


discussion or to ask questions about things they do not understand. 
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3. Ratings Completed Under the Immediate Supervision of Rating In- 
structor 

This method requires that the instructor personally supervise the rater 
as he records the ratings on the forms. It has the advantage of permitting 
the instructor to exercise close control over each rater, and at the same 
time makes it possible for the rater to draw on the instructor's knowledge 
and ability. This should serve to assist in the standardization of the ratings 
throughout the whole company and to eliminate part of the rater’s tend- 
ency to guess. 

The disadvantage of the method is that it is costly in terms of both 
time and money. In addition, the instructor may unduly influence the 
judgment of the rater, with the result that the ratings may not be a true 
expression of the rater’s opinion. In such instances, the rater may repudi- 
ate the ratings at some later date. 


4, Discussion After the Rating Has Been Completed 

Under this system ratings are completed before the raters are trained, 
but markings which are obviously out of line are subsequently discussed 
with the rater responsible. This takes less time than the methods previ- 
ously discussed and is less expensive, but unless a superior group of raters 
is involved, it may be necessary to discuss ratings with almost all the 
raters. ‘This method may be criticized on another basis: A discussion at 
such a time tends to be based on specific instances about which the in- 
structor usually has little firsthand information. Further, as under the 
preceding system, the instructor may unduly influence the resultant ratings. 
Critics of this plan, therefore, feel that a general discussion in advance 
offers the maximum chance of preventing misunderstandings of the pur- 
pose and technique of rating. 


5. Rating Manual 

Probably the best way to train raters where personal contact is not 
possible is to use a rating manual. Such manuals usually include a detailed 
description of the rating forms, with instruction in their use as well as a 
practical discussion of individual differences and the principles of rating. 
Interesting rating manuals are difficult to prepare, but they are often used 
to supplement other forms of training as they provide valuable reference 
material. 


6. Cover Letter 


Some rating plans have been introduced by means of a letter to each 
prospective rater. ‘This letter, which is accompanied by the rating forms, 
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outlines the purpose and requirements of the proposed program. Such a 
procedure in reality results in little or no training, and rating programs 
introduced in this manner are less likely to be of lasting value. 


7. Brief Introductory Speech 

Other rating programs have been initiated by brief speeches to large 
groups of raters. Generally, a “top” executive is chosen to give a talk 
stressing a few major points. Such speeches, while important in that they 
tend to convince the supervisors that the major executives are supporting 
the program, cannot be considered “training” in the sense in which the 
word has been used here. 


SUBJECT MATTER OF TRAINING COURSE 

Assuming that one or a combination of several of these training meth- 
ods has been selected, it is then important to consider the subject matter 
of the training course. Most such training courses have been based upon 
one or more of the following topics; the more extensive training courses 
have included alf of them: 

‘1. A discussion of the fundamental purposes of ratings. ‘This would 
include such topics as: Why is it necessary to rate? How does rating 
tend to benefit the employee and the supervisor? Who is to rate? 
When are the ratings to be completed? 

A discussion of the procedure to be followed in using the rating 


ho 


scales. Among other points, the meaning of the various descriptive 
terms used on the rating scales and the procedure for recording 
judgments are usually emphasized. 

3. A discussion of mistakes common to all raters, with suggestions for 
correcting them. Topics would include the “halo effect,” leniency, 
prejudices, etc. 

4. The use of actual cases familiar to all interested individuals as prac- 
tice material for rating. Subsequent to the completion of the ratings, 
the results may be discussed and errors or apparent discrepancies 
pointed out to the raters. 

5. A discussion of the uses to which ratings will be put after they have 
been completed. The interrelationship of the rating program with 
salary, promotion and layoff policies, etc., should be considered. 

6. A theoretical discussion of individual differences. Such a discussion 
may include an analysis of the evidence available on the range and 
scope of human abilities, and the application of these facts to rating. 
Generally, such discussions have been based on the theories concern- 
ing the normal distribution curve. 


Analysis of the subject material used in various rater training courses 
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indicates that such courses have been devised to achieve the following re- 
sults: 


1. Improve the attitude of the individual rater toward the task of rating. 

2. Increase the raters’ knowledge of the techniques of rating. 

3. Train the raters to appreciate the individual differences which exist 
in any group of employees. 


NECESSITY FOR RETRAINING 

Even after an extensive training course has been conducted and the 
rating program has been successfully launched, it will be necessary to un- 
dertake additional training at frequent intervals. Interest among the raters 
must be maintained, and they must be given an opportunity to relearn for- 
gotten facts. Generally, such retraining does not require so much time as 
the original instruction, but in some instances this may not be true. In 
some companies retraining is completed just prior to the date on which the 
individual will be asked to rate his subordinates; in other companies it is 
conducted at stated intervals—once a year, perhaps. Obviously, it will also 
be necessary to train those who are promoted to supervisory positions after 
the first training course is over. Actually, therefore, when a company 
undertakes a rater training program, it assumes responsibility for a con- 
tinued effort. Thus, like job analysis, the task is never completed, and 
the time and effort of one or more individuals are required to maintain the 
advances achieved and to promote further knowledge. 


RATINGS COMPLETED BY EMPLOYEES 

On many occasions, the idea has been advanced that it would be both 
valuable and instructive to have the supervisors rated by their subordinates. 
Supporters of this plan claim that no one knows the “boss” as well as the 
man who works for him and declare that the ratings would indicate the 
points at which further supervisory training is needed. 


One of several reasons why such a plan is impractical is that it would 
be virtually impossible to make satisfactory raters out of all employees, and 
unless each employee were well trained in the technique of rating, the 
results obtained would probably be of little value. ‘Thus, while the idea is 
attractive, it appears that the plan is impractical in an industrial organiza- 
tion. ‘The same criticism may also be leveled at the plan under which 
each employee rates all others in his immediate group. 


CONCLUSIONS 
It is the author’s opinion that progress in rating will be almost di- 
rectly proportionate, at least in the early stages of the program, to the 
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amount of intelligent effort expended to improve the ability of the in- 
dividual raters. 

This can be easily demonstrated by forming two groups, and providing 
intensive rater training for one and only a brief introduction to the subject 


for the other. Analysis of the resulting ratings will undoubtedly show 
wide differences in “halo effect,” etc., which will reduce the practical value 


of the ratings completed by the second group. Considerable data resulting 
from research conducted at The Atlantic Refining Company serve to illus- 
trate the value of training as a means of increasing the validity, reliability, 


and practical value of rating. 


Grants Leaves to Employees Entering War Work 


BEC“! SE of the effect of wartime conditions on their business and operations, 
the Consolidated Edison System Companies have established wartime leaves 
of absence for employees who can be spared to go into defense work. 

The company’s new policy provides that an employee who wishes to work 
in war production industry may be granted a wartime leave of absence if in the 
judgment of his department head he can be spared. Every effort will be made 
to release any employee who requests a leave. This leave is to be for not less 
than the duration of the war unless the services of the employee are required 
earlier by the companies. 

The companies will reinstate such employees in their former positions. or 
in equivalent positions, provided they make application for re-employment within 
40 days after a declaration of peace between the United States and all nations 
with which it may be at war, produce proof of satisfactory work from their 
last employers, and are still qualified to perform their duties, unless the com- 
panies’ circumstances have so changed as to make it impossible or unreasonable 
to do so. 

Reinstatement will be under the same conditions as those applying to 
employees on military leave, with the exception that those on wartime leave 
shall not accumulate seniority. Such absence, however, will not interrupt “con- 
tinuous service.” Group insurance will terminate at the beginning of wartime 
leave, with the usual 30 days’ conversion privilege. 

Should it become necessary for the companies to hire new employees to 
replace those on military or wartime leave, they will be considered temporary 
workers. 

Establishment of wartime leaves of absence is expected to result in a three- 
way benefit—to the government, in making additional skilled men available for 
work in war industries; to the companies, by reducing forces in the divisions 
where there is lack of work; and to the System’s surplus personnel, for whom 
war production work will provide employment. 


—Around the System 2/42 
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UNDERSTANDING PEOPLE IN WORK RELATIONSHIPS 


By ELLIS C. MAXCY 
The Southern New England Telephone Company 
New Haven, Conn. 


While improvement of supervisor-worker relationships is one of the perennial prob- 
lems of industry, few companies, Mr. Maxcy points out, are making any real use of 
the store of helpful material which modern psychological and sociological research 
has made available. In this article he outlines findings which have an important 
bearing on the work situation, and describes a case history method—much like that 
in use in medicine—which should prove of value in aiding the worker to realize 
his full potentialities. 


Tis generally conceded that persons in supervisory positions have a dual 

responsibility: first, for the processes, materials and equipment under 
their supervision; second, for the welfare of the people whom they super- 
vise. It is usually agreed also that supervisors must be equipped with a 
background of training and experience in order to meet the first responsi- 
bility. But the knowledge or skill necessary to direct a group of employees 
effectively has often been considered an inherent quality—a gift with which 
persons appointed to supervisory positions are automatically endowed. 
Frequently, therefore, no training in the personnel aspects of the super- 
visory job is provided. 

Personnel knowledge, particularly that part of it which increases 
ability to understand the problems of individuals, is at best less objective 
than technical knowledge. However, objectivity in this area of thinking 
can be increased greatly through the use of the case method, much as it is 
used in the practice of medicine. This method consists of assembling the 
facts relating to a problem in a logical arrangement—usually a chronological 
sequence. Unfortunately, the procedures used in weighing and evaluating 
abstract or intangible values by this method are not widely known in 
industry. But the trend of events seems to make necessary a much wider 
understanding of them. 

This new personnel approach does not involve new material; rather it 
calls for more effective organization and utilization of information which 
has long been available in the fields of psychology and sociology. In the 
past use of this material has often been limited by the relative obscurity 
of its form of expression. “Phe new approach utilizes the findings of these 
two fields of study—or those parts of them which bear on our problems— 
by describing them in terms that can be used in work situations. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FROM PSYCHOLOGY 


From psychology we can draw certain practical generalizations about 
persons in work situations. 


1. People differ one from the other. 


Psychology, the study of the individual and his reactions, teaches us 
that no two persons are alike. ‘Too often this conclusion is explained in 
terms that are broad and general. We must be more specific. Individuals 
are unlike because their whole life histories have been different. They 
differ in terms of (1) physical and mental heritage passed on from their 
forebears, (2) home experience both as children and as adults, (3) school 
experience as to place, kind and extent of formal schooling, (4) work ex- 
perience both as to part-time jobs during childhood and full-time work as 
adults, and (5) recreation experience in terms of off-the-job activities. It 
can be said truly that any individual at a given time is the sum of all his 
experiences up to that time, plus his physical and mental heritage. As 
his experiences in each of the five categories have differed from those of atl 
other persons, it is obvious that he is different from all other persons. 


2. People are complex and not easily understood. 


An adult is the product of many cumulative influences. Understand- 
ing him is made difhcult by a lack of definite knowledge about his experi- 
ences, and the volume of material involved will prohibit complete investi- 
gation of his life experiences. Also, in the solving of personnel problems, 
it is not always possible to probe sensitive areas of information if such 
probing is unwelcome—as it often is—but as adults gain confidence in a 
personnel program based on careful personal analysis, they will tend to 
become more cooperative with the analyst and less likely to conceal helpful 
information. 


It is often felt that many persons can be understood on short ac- 
quaintance or after relatively brief interviews because they reveal them- 
selves by facial expression. But impressions gained in this way may be 
very misleading. Adults tend to guard their real feelings from everyone 
but those whom they know well and who, in turn, know them. Children 
reveal their reactions bluntly; adults conceal theirs. 

If we are to understand people, we must recognize these limitations. 
We must carefully examine such information as we have or may be able to 
obtain concerning the individual. And we must relate each item of this 


information to the others to improve our understanding of the whole com- 
plex person. 
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3. Adults learn readily and constantly. 


Rapid change is a concomitant of adult life today, which means that 
adults are forced to continue the learning process and to make continued 
adjustments in their thought patterns. If they receive specific aid in 
making these adjustments, the speed and effectiveness with which they 
master their own work problems can be greatly increased. 

Unfortunately there has been frequent repetition of the adage, “Old 
dogs can’t learn new tricks.” In the last 15 years this statement has been 
generally disproved. Significant studies of adult abilities have been made 
by a number of students of the subject, and the findings of Sorenson’ have 
been expressed in terms which are directly applicable to work situations. 
Research indicates that age in itself is not a serious deterrent to learning. 
Normal adults can learn readily up to the time of death if (a) they are 
in good health, (b) they have normal ability, (c) they have the will to 
learn. ‘The will to learn is a predominant factor in learning at any age. 

However, older adults do have limited ability to learn physical skills. 
secause of developing muscular inelasticity and bone brittleness and_be- 
cause established muscular habits interfere with new ones, new physical 
skills are not acquired so readily by older workers as by young persons. 


4. Specific adult characteristics must be recognized. 


In dealing with adults it is well to keep in mind certain over-all char- 
acteristics which are present in many specific instances. 


a. An adult does not like to be treated as one of an impersonal group. 
He likes to be recognized by name and dealt with as a specific person 
with specific problems and possibilities. And he doesn’t like to be 
“talked down to.” He likes to be talked to man-to-man—frankly and 
directly. 

b. An adult likes to feel that he is making progress of some sort. In 

this connection one usually thinks of financial rewards, but a favor- 

able comment from a supervisor who notes work improvement is 
valued. 


c. An adult desires security of job and income. In general, adults sup- 
port families or contribute to their support. Security is essential to 
every home and many adult attitudes and actions noted on the job 
are influenced by this strongly felt motive. 

d. An adult is sensitive to the example of those whom he respects. If 
supervisors take positive attitudes and follow regulations, employees 
are likely to do so. If supervisors are erratic in their attitudes and 
careless in the observance of regulations, employees will tend to be 
that way also. 


1 Sorenson, Herbert. “Utilization of Adult Capacities and Techniques,” Adult Education Bulletin 
(published by the Natural Education Association), January, 1938, 
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e. An adult appreciates a sincere interest in his off-the-job experiences 
and his family, especially if there are children. However, nowhere 
can a lack of sincerity in approach be more evident than here. But 
if the supervisor knows the individual, this interest is often welcomed. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM SOCIOLOGY 

Let us now consider some of the contributions of sociology which help 
to promote better understanding of people in work relationships. This 
science is newer than psychology, and it has been even less adapted to indus- 
trial situations than psychology. However, in recent years valuable con- 
tributions and adaptations have come from a number of studies, the most 
significant of which was that of the Western Electric Company at its Haw- 
thorne Works.” 


1. There is a definite, informal relationship between members of work 
groups. 


Employees working in close relationship to each other informally set 
up certain relationships within the group. Each group will recognize the 
leadership of one member on one subject—and perhaps that of another on 
a different subject. It will discount the action of some of its members on 
some subjects; it may even discipline them for activities or statements 
group opinion does not approve. Too often these important informal 
relationships are not taken into account by the management. These group 
controls are outside the scope of formal organization charts, but they exist— 
they are real—and supervisors must understand them if they are to under- 
stand group attitudes and reactions. The elements which determine the 
character of group standards of attitude and action will probably be found 
in the conditions and relationships involved in the whole work situation. 
The level of these standards is determined to a large measure by the group 
morale, which has been defined effectively as “an attitude of hope and 
confidence existing between persons.” 


2. There are controls upon the supervisor's relationship to the work group 
which are set by the group itself. 

The relationship of a supervisor to his group is prescribed by the 
company organization, but everyone knows that all supervisors do not have 
equally effective relationships with their groups. The difficulty which the 
unsuccessful supervisors encounter seems to be due less often to a lack of 
technical knowledge than it is to a lack of personnel knowledge and ability 
to use it. ‘To be an effective leader, the supervisor must rely more upon 
individual and group understanding than on the authority of the organi- 


* Roethlisberger and Dickson. Manayement and the Worker, Harvard University Press, 1939. 
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zition chart. Regardless of his level in the organization, he needs the 
authority which comes from recognition and respect of the informal organi- 
zation. “The supervisor who deserves and actually achieves this is the one 
who understands his employees as individuals and as a group. 


3. It is possible to stimulate individuals in jobs of restricted scope by 
understanding and control of the work situation. 


It is generally recognized that workers can be stimulated through 
varied and diversified work. ‘There is less understanding of the fact that 
they can be stimulated when the work is highly repetitive and an obscure 
part of the larger production job. However, this stimulation can_ be 
achieved by explaining to the employee the purposes of his job and its 
relation to the whole process. His reaction to changes in his job should 
be sought and he should be allowed the satisfaction of knowing the out- 
come of such changes.* It must be recognized that most employees want 
to think as well as do on the job. The job is of as great an interest to the 
employee as it is to the employer. 


THE METHOD OF DIAGNOSIS OF A PERSONNEL PROBLEM 

Once necessary personnel information is available to the supervisor, 
he can adapt the broad method of the medical diagnostician for the pur- 
pose of developing a conclusion. ‘This method includes: 


1. Finding the symptoms of problems in the material at hand. There 
may be a few or many of these symptoms. Some of them may be 
closely related to each other, or they may appear to be conflicting. 
However, all the symptoms should be assembled and considered. 


2. Relating the symptoms to the causes. The fundamental causes of 
problems lie in the areas of heritage, home, school, work and recre- 
ation. Sometimes a single symptom may have its point of origin in 

-several of these areas. 
3. Making the diagnosis of the problem. The pattern of relationships 
throws into perspective the causes of the problem. 

THE TREATMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

Once the cause of a difficulty has been discovered, the supervisor, like 
the physician, must deal with the case. Here the understanding of the 
individual and his group relationships again becomes important, for this 
understanding dictates the most effective approach. 

The treatment obviously must be within certain limitations. Gen- 
erally speaking, these are: 


* These reactions were among those indicated in the Relay Assembly Test Room experiment con- 
ducted at the Western Electric Hawthorne Plant. See Chapter XXIV, op. cit. 
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1. The limitations of understanding. 
An obscure or particularly baffling problem of understanding or 
diagnosis calls for consultation. Higher supervision will be con- 
sulted, or perhaps a personnel specialist will be called in. The con- 
sideration of a personnel problem by group discussion under sound 
rules of procedure is an extremely worthwhile process. 

2. The limitations of company resources. 
Some extremely difficult personnel problems may require corrective 
procedures including medical care, an extensive vacation, transfer to 
other work, etc. Some of these procedures may be beyond the re- 
sources of a particular organization. However, the understanding 
which permits such conclusions is not limited in the same way. 

The goal of personnel treatment is to help the individual secure a 
happy and well-balanced adjustment to his job and his job relationships. 
Admittedly this can be only partially achieved in many instances. A com- 
plete solution to every case cannot be produced by personnel methods any 
more than the physician can cure all of his patients by methods known 
to medical science. 

But the material which will enable supervisors to understand indi- 
viduals and groups is available. Supervisory training will enable them to 
use the new methods of approach. ‘The case method has been used by the 
medical and legal professions for years, and its extensive use in social work 
has revolutionized that field. Instances of its application to industry are 
encouraging—it offers possibilities of new effectiveness in human relations. 
As the managerial science develops, success of the supervisor in his rela- 
tions with his employees may well be measured by optimum standards of 


case procedure. 











Encouraging Purchase of Defense Bonds 


AYROLL deductions for purchases of defense bonds are now common. practice 

in industry, a survey of 660 companies reveals. Four hundred and ninety of 
these firms, or 74 per cent, have instituted some sort of deduction plan. While 
a few compai.ies did not report the percentage of employees participating, the 
average figure seems to be between 30 and 50 per cent, with 110 companies 
achieving 100 per cent employee participation. Average payroll deductions are 
between 5 and 6 per cent. 

None of the 660 companies reporting has as yet made participation in ihe 
deduction plans compulsory. Methods of signing up employees vary from simply 
sending each one a copy of the official government pamphlet on the subject to 
elaborate drives and coi.tests. Several companies have turned the job of securing 
subscriptions over to their credit unions, while a number of others have enlisted 
the cooperation of labor unions. 


Some companies are even buying bonds for their employees. Among these is 
the Plains Machinery Co., of Plainview, Tex., which is purchasing additional 
bonds for each employee who subscribes—to the amount of 25 per cent of the 
employee’s contribution. The only restrictions are that no more than $20 per 
month per employee will be allocated for this purpose, and that the employee 
must hold the bonds for a year and then sell them only if he needs the money io 
pay taxes or for some emergency purpose. This company has secured 100 per 
cent participation, and the average employee has subscribed almost double the 
amount the employer expected. 

In some concerns sa!esmen are classified as independent contractors or agents 
and are therefore not “on the payroll,” but in many cases salesmen for these firms 
have authorized their employers to deduct a percentage of commissions for the 
purchase of defense bo: ds. Another special case is that of the company in which 
business is seasonal and the employees, for that reason, are unwilling to accept a 
year-round payroll deduction. In one such company, the Ed Friedrich Sales Cor- 
poration, of San Antorio, Tex., employees said they preferred to have the foreman 
solicit the purchase of bonds and stamps weekly, and this plan is working out 
very well. 

The Dartnell Corporation 


Accident Repeaters 


N Detroit. Mich., study of traffic accident records for a six-year period has dis- 

closed that between six-tenths of 1 per cent and nine-tenths of 1 per cent of 
industrial workers were responsible for between 24.6 and 28:7 per cent of accidents 
to all the employees of companies for which statistics were kept. Thus about 
one-quarter of all the traffic accidents were caused by a very few repeaters in a 
group of about 200,000 persons. 

Armed with this information and the names of repeaters, the Detroit Indus- 
trial Safety Council is conducting a campaign among its member companies to 
reduce the number of traffic and industrial accidents by recognizing the repeater 
and seeking to change whatever it is that makes him dangerous—working con- 
ditions, mental attitude, habits. 

The Council conducts an Inter-Motor Traffic Contest for cooperating compa- 
nies. The winning concern is that with the highest percentage of employees who 
were not involved in any traffic accidents, either as drivers or pedestrians during 
the year. 

When an employee is involved in an accident, the safety supervisor of his 
company is notified. If a repeater is involved, his plant safety record is checked 
and*often proves as bad as his traffic record. When this is so, the repeater is 
called in for an interview in order to discover the attitudes which cause the 
accidents. 

—Dun’'s Review 3/42 
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How to Create Job Enthusiasm. By 
Carl Heyel. MeGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Ine., New York, 1942. 248 
pages. $2.00. 


Today we hear much about building 
morale in the men and women man- 
ning the production lines, but too often 
we lose sight of the fact that high 
morale is largely the result of effec- 
tive management—not of slogans and 
pep talks. It is, therefore, encourag- 
ing to come upon Mr. Heyel’s sound 
analysis of job enthusiasm. 

The central theme of the book is the 
development of a management philo- 
sophy and a positive program to stimu- 
late and maintain spontaneous coop- 
eration on the part of the employees. 
The author not only tells why the de- 
velopment of job enthusiasm is a man- 
agement responsibility but also de- 
seribes how it can be developed. 

Although Mr. Heyel recognizes that 
there are many factors involved in job 
enthusiasm, he has chosen to confine 
his analysis to the human relations 
factors. After a discussion of the im- 
portance of job enthusiasm in main- 
taining full production, he analyzes 
the human relations factors that con- 
tribute to a favorable employee atti- 
tude. 

It is true that a company’s greatest 
asset is not merely men-at-work but 
men who are enthusiastic about their 


jobs. This is today’s challenge to man- 
agement. 


This book is written in an incisive 
style and packed with ideas now being 
used successfully by many companies. 
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A convenient feature is the summary 
chart at the end of each of the prin- 
cipal chapters. 

The importance of Mr. Heyel’s con- 
tribution to the literature on employee 
morale lies in his organization and 
presentation of the material and _ his 
common-sense approach to the problem. 
Everyone in a_ supervisory 
should find this book of 
practical value. 

Reviewed by Jesse C. McKeon, In- 
dustrial Relations, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company. 
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Foremanship Fundamentals. By A. L. 
Kress. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Ine., New York, 1942. 
$2.50. 


276 pages. 


Without question, Mr. Kress has 
written a book for foremen that is 
different—different not in subject mat- 
ter but in tone and flavor. Many vol- 
umes addressed to the foreman play 
only the notes; this one really plays 
the musie because it gets down to the 
foreman’s ‘‘grass root’’ relationships 
and problems. Indeed, the outstand- 
ine feature of Mr. Kress’ work is that 
it is written entirely trom the fore- 
man’s standpoint and embodies the 
foreman’s own view of his job. 

A particularly effective chapter is 
devoted to wage administration, which 
is Mr. Kress’ specialty; here he has 
drawn upon a background of manage- 
ment experience that is difficult to 
match. On the other hand, the chap- 
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ters **How to Handle People on the 
Job’’ and **How to Instruct Workers 
on the Job,’’ although well done, do 
not capture the practical, ‘‘down to 
the job’’ quality that characterizes 
other portions of the volume. The 
chapter on job instruction, for in- 
stance, while it is to all practieal pur- 
poses adequate, would have been im- 
proved if more illustrations taken from 
actual practice had been used. 

Hlowever, these limitations detract 
little from the valuable counsel which 
the book offers. In facet, if the fore- 
men of America actually practiced 
halt the fundamentals that Mr. Kress 
so expertly covers, there would be a 
revolutionary improvement in foreman- 
ship that would truly represent the 
best in demoeracy at work. 

Reviewed by William Conover, As- 
Within In- 
dustry Branch, War Production Board. 


sistant Director, Training 


Employee Training. By Alfred M. 
Cooper. MeGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Ine., New York, 1942. 311 
pages. $2.50. 


Although the author in the first 
chapter briefly sketches the evolution 
ot employee training and in the see- 
ond chapter discusses fully and effee- 
tively the organization of an employee 
training department, this book is pri- 
marily a diseussion of the conference 
method of training. 

The author, first, carefully sets forth 
the advantages and some of the limi- 
tations of the conference method. In 
subsequent chapters and appendices he 
illustrates the application of this meth- 
od of training in fields where its ef- 
fectiveness is unquestioned. The ex- 
amples given are complete enough in 
detail and the suggested content is suf- 
ficiently worked out to form the basis 
for a comprehensive program, readily 


adaptable to any organization or situa- 
tion. 

Although Mr. Cooper earetully points 
mit repeatedly that the conference 
method is suitable only where there is 
available in the group sufficient experi- 
enee and knowledge to form the basis 
for diseussions and conclusions, he 
might have stressed to advantage the 
use of standard practices developed in 
the conference as training material for 
new employees. It is one thing to have 
employees of long experience come to 
an agreement on a suitable safety rule 
or procedure or to an agreement on 
what is suitable dress for a 
tester. 


meter 
It is quite another thing to get 
these ideas across to a new employee 
who should be instructed in many of 
these items before he is allowed to go 
to work. The author points out this 
difference very clearly, but with the 
ereat emphasis that 
on the conference method the impor- 
tance of using the material developed 
in conterence as a basis for new em- 
ployee training under the — straight 
teacher-pupil relationship might easily 
be overlooked. 

Any executive contemplating the es- 
tablishment of a training department 
or the inauguration of a training pro- 
eram—and, most certainly, any per: 
sonnel officer or training supervisor— 
can find much of value in Mr. Cooper’s 
experiences as he has so ably presented 
them in this book. 

Reviewed by A. B. 
of Training, Fastman Kodak Company. 


the book places 


Gates, Director 


Wage Incentive Methods: Their Selec- 
tion, Installation and Operation. By 
Charles Walter Lytle. Revised edi- 
tion. The Ronald Press Company, 
New York, 1942. 462 pages. $6.00. 


Since its first appearance in 1929, 


Mr. Lytle’s ¢lassie volume on wage 
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incentive plans has been the main 
standby of those who needed material 
in this field. The book is unique in 
that it provides both an exposition of 
the theory of the real incentive and a 
detailed account of the way it is han- 
dled in practice, together with a val- 
uable analysis and classification of the 
various types of plans. Thus the text 
furnishes a sound basis for the choice 
of a plan to fit a particular set of 
circumstances, 

The revised edition of this authori- 
tative work is as timely as the first 
one was. Wage incentive plans have 
weathered a depression and a_ period 
of great aetivity and have proved their 
worth; they have also been refined and 
improved through widespread use. The 
traditional hostility of labor leaders 
has been modified, partly because the 
plans have been improved and _ partly 
because the modern labor leader has 


gained a better understanding of them. 

Mr. Lytle has added valuable new 
material to the text in his chapters on 
job evaluation and aecelerating-premi- 
um plans. 
wholly 


Job evaluation provides a 
new approach to rate-setting, 


and the chapter on it presents various 
methods for the executive to 
from. Accelerating-premium — plans, 
which are entirely new, provide a 
method of meeting a minimun-wage re- 
quirement. They start payment at 
any minnnum wage rate, let it curve 
upward through any desired average 
point of  efficieney-earning, 
and then permit it to continue either 
below piece rate or increasingly above 
that, all in single curves. 

As in the original edition, the treat- 
ment of the various plans is standard- 
ized to make them readily comparable. 
This has enabled the author to point 
out the strong and weak points of each 
plan. 

A number of 


choose 


response 


new eases illustrating 
vood practice have been presented; 60 
new charts and tables have been added 
to the number in the original 
text and statisties have been brought 
up to date. There are helptul chap- 
ters on incentives for indirect produe- 
tion and 


laree 


for office workers, supervi- 

sors and executives; also a chapter on 

the installation of incentive plans. 
Reriewed by Leona Powell, 
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AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Chairman of the Board—W. L. Batt, President, SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Chairman of the Executive Committee-—-Tuomas Roy Jones, President, American Type Founders, Inc., 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Chairman of ‘the Finance Committee—Harotp V. Coss, Vice President, Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

President—ALVIN E. Dopp, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Treasurer—JAMES L. Mappven, Third Vice President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

Secretary—HeENry J. How ett, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


VICE PRESIDENTS IN CHARGE OF DIVISIONS 


Office Management—Joun Muiutcuett, Vice President, Uniform Printing and Supply Division, 
Courier-Citizen Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

Personnel—Harotp F. Nort, Industrial Relations Manager, Swift & Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

Production—L. C. Morrow, Editor, Factory Management and Maintenance, New York, N 

Industrial Marketing—LEonarp J. RayMmonp, President, Dickie-Raymond, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

—— ——-- R. CHapMan, Vice President, New England Confectionery Company, Cam- 
ridge, Mass 

Finance and Accounts—ArTHUR Lazarus, Vice President, Day & Zimmermann, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 

— ~< + an FLEMING, Insurance Manager, Commonwealth & Southern ‘Corporation, New 

ork, N. 
Packaging—OLiver F. Benz, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 


VICE PRESIDENT AT LARGE 
Kritu S. McHucu, Vice President, American Telephone and Telegraph Company, New York, N. Y. 


PAST PRESIDENTS 


Ww. bs Kincaip, Chairman of the Board, The Spirella Company, Inc., Niagara Falls, New York. 
Sam A. Lewisonn, President, Miami Copper Company, New York, New York. 

2: a SWEETSER, Partner, Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, New York, New York. 

C. S. CuINe, Director of Industrial and Public Relations, ‘United States Rubber Company, New York. 
= 3 GRAHAM, Vice President, The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, New York. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Term Ending 1942 


L. R. Bouvtwarz, Material Division, War Labor Board. 
C. R. Doorzy, Manager, Industrial Relations, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
M. B. Fosom, Treasurer, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Tuomas J. Harte, Executive od President, North American Cement Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
E. C. Jounson, President, H. Johnson Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Epcar Kosak, Executive Vice Proitdeus Blue Network Company, Inc., New York, 

H. —. Manager, Insurance Division, The Philadelphia Electric Compan Philsdelphia, Pa. 
Joun A Stevenson, President, The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
c & Srivers, Office Manager, Jewel Tea Company, Inc., Barrington, IIl. 
Jay C. HorMeL, President, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minnesota. 


Term Ending 1943 


F. B. Frantve, Comptroller, Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

J. W. Dietz, Personnel Relations Manager, Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
RayMonp S. Perry, Vice President, Ingersoll Milling Machine Company, Rockford, Til. 

Irwin D. Wo tr, Vice President, Kaufmann Department Stores, Inc., Pittsburgh Pa. 

Ratpw H. BLANCHARD, School of Business, Columbia University, New York, 

Water C. Hi, President, Retail Credit Company, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia. 

Ratpu Ketry, Executive Vice President, Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. H. Leonarp, President, Consolidated Packaging Machinery Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

L. > STOWELL, Executive Vice President, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, New York, N. Y. 
R. . GILLMOR, President, The Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Term Ending 1944 


Norman C. Firtu, Managing Editor, Dun’s Review, New York, N. Y. 
D. F. een Vice President and Director of Manufacture, ‘Remington Arms Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
E. O. SHREVE, Vice President, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Ernest F. Rumpr, Vice President, Pittsburgh Coal Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. ‘ Sutiivan, Manager, Insurance Department, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, Kansas City, 
issouri. 
L. .. sem Vice President and General Manager, The Murray Corporation of America, Detroit, 
ichigan. 
Erwin H. Scuetit, Department of Business and Engineering Administration, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
WALLAcE Crark, Wallace Clark & Company, New York, N. Y. 
ALBERT W. Luurs, President, Container Testing Laboratories, Inc., New York, z; 
Dwicnat L. ARMSTRONG, Vice President, Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa, 
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